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Real love gains by its expression and its exercise. 
Lust or fancy palls or tires in indulgence, but love 
gains and grows with the passing years. A true 
mother loves her child not less, but more, as life 
moves on; and the more she shows her love for him, 
and the more her love for him is tested, the purer 
and the stronger it is. So of every other true love; 
it grows strong, not weak, through use. If that 
which was called love changes, if, was miscalled. 

“| hose never loved 
Who dream that they loved once.” 
To trust a friend’s love is to know that it will always 
be the love of a friend. To question whether a 
friend’s love will endure and grow stronger cease- 
lessly, is to question whether it be true love. 


Contempt is apt to have its root in ignorance. The 
farmer who laughed at the nice calculations of the 
mathematician was astonished to learn that it was 


was brought to perfection, and enabled to do the 
maximum of work with the minimum of force. So 
some people profess to despise metaphysics, who are 
constant in the use of terms which are the fruit of 
hard philosophic thinking, and which crystallize the 
ideas of a generation of metaphysicians. Such are 
quantity, quality, species, and the like. “Isn't it 
rather metapheesical, Mr. Cupples?” Alec Forbes 
asks, after the old librarian had read a poem to him. 
“Alec, fowk are metapheesical,” was the shrewd 
reply. .The necessity to philosophize lies deep in our 
human nature, as does the necessity to sing. The 
sciences of observation may do much for us, but even 
they have to fall back on the poet’s imagination and 
the philosopher’s imagination, if they are to make 
any solid progress. 


Community of interests is a source of power. It 
is not misery alone, but delight also, that loves com- 
pany. The teacher who raises between himself and 
his pupils a barrier of aim or purpose, raises also 
a barrier to his own success as a teacher. A substi- 
tute teacher in a Sunday-school recently received a 
hearty “Thank you” from some of the class as they 
were about to separate. “Iam so glad you asked us 
questions,” said one of the pupils. “ Why?” inquired 
the teacher. “Oh! I think we learn so much more 
when we are asked questions,” said the scholar. 
“ And,” responded the teacher, “I learn a good deal 
more, too.” The class that can be led to see that 
teacher and scholars are all learners together is 
already on the highway to success. But the teacher 
who has conveyed the impression that he has nothing 
to learn, and that the scholars have nothing to im- 
part, has raised a wall of partition between himself 
and them which no mere knowledge on his part, nor 
good disposition on their part, can remove. 


Appearing cheerful under affliction, for the sake 
of others, is one of the duties of the sorrowing. Mu- 
tual support and encouragement in trials becomes 
comparatively easy in a family, for instance, where 
each one makes an individual effort for the sake of 
the rest; but one despondent member may cast a 
gloom over all, and weaken every effort to look up 
and live. To be cheerful in deep and abiding afflic- 
tion is to exhibit marked spiritual power. It is so much 
easier to give way, and to give up, to grow morose and 
morbid, that the critical world, with its love of ease, 
is often disposed to judgethe cheerful-visaged mourner 
as one who views his afflictions but too lightly. To 
the mourner who succeeds by heroic effort in smiling 
through his tears, criticism of this sort is not only 
discouraging, but may prove ruinous to his nobility 
of spirit, and to his determination to stand up and be 
a witness for the Source of his strength. Sorrow is a 
great disciplining power to him who will make it so 
to himself. But it requires stedfast determination 
and incessant effort. It ought to be an educating 
power to self and to others. A young, and, in some 
ways, weak, person, who has known severe and re- 
peated trials, may be old and strong in sorrow. Many 
a child has learned the power of repression, for the 
sake of others dear to him, in a higher degree than 





through just such calculations that the modern plow 





many persons in middle life. Child-life exhibits, to 


this sort. A boy of six years, who had lost his elder 
sister,—his constant playmate,—one day called his 
aunt out to the stairway Where he was sitting, trying 
to find amusement with a new picture-book. “Aunty,” 
he said, “ I wish I could just call up to sister, and she 
could call down to me. I am so lonely, aunty; I 
wish I could just show her my new book.” As he 
spoke, he did not “cry like a child,” but the tears 
stood in great beads upon his cheeks, until he took 
out his handkerchief, and said softly, “ But I mustn’t 
let mama see me cry, because that makes her cry.” 
It were good for us older folk to be childlike in the 
way of this noble-spirited child. It is right for us to 
feel intensely the weight of sorrow and loss and tribu- 
lation, as this boy felt them; and it is our duty, like 
him, to remember those about us, and let them see us, 
at times, smile cheerily through the mists of tears. 





A FOOT MEASURE, 


It is a noteworthy fact that the foot is a unit of 
measure in all countries of the civilized world, It is 
the human foot that is thus recognized as a standard 
of measurement, and it is even claimed in some coun- 
tries that it was the actual foot of the reigning 
sovereign which was originally taken as a definite 
standard for all time. But inasmuch as the foot 
measure is known as a standard in countries differing 
as widely as China, Russia, and Turkey, from France, 
Spain, and England,—always the same in name, and 
yet varying considerably in length,—it is obvious 
that it is the foot of man as man, and not of any one 
man as above all men, which is recognized as a unit 
of measurement among men everywhere. 

It is common to think of the human face and the 
human hand as indicative of personal character, but 
it is not so common to think of the human foot as 
thus indicative. Yet the foot is more truly the meas- 
ure of the man than either the hand or the face. 
The countenance and the palm are dial-plates, as it 
were, on which are recorded the results of character; 
but the foot is that which more positively marks the 
man whose character is thus recorded. We are told 
by the skilled anatomist that the most distinctive 
characteristic of man’s physical being “is his erect 
position,”—that man is, indeed, “the only living 
creature that can stand or walk erect.” And it is 
the foot that gives to man this power of standing and 
walking in an erect position. As his foot is, and as 
his foot is used, so is the man in walk and bearing 
among men. 

“T have the measure of his foot,” is an old-time 
expression for claiming to know the measure of a 
man ; and, according to Plutarch, this idea dates 
back to the time of Pythagoras (the first who bore 
the name of a “philosopher”), who estimated the 
height of Hercules from the length of his foot on the 
Olympian stadium—where the hero had run in 
the races. Hence the proverb, “ Ex pede Herculem,” 
—“To recognize Hercules from his foot.” This 
phrase is not a mere fahcy; it covers an important 
truth. To this day, the Arabs on the desert recog- 
nize the tribe of any passer along their path by the 
print of his foot on the chalk or the clay; and. they 
can even identify in this way a personal friend or a 
familiar acquaintance. The American Indians are 





him who knows how to view it, much true heroism of 


similarly skilled in foot reading. 
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server of his fellows, in any part of the world, who 
has given much thought to this subject, knows that 
an indicative measure of a man is the foot measure. 

Lawyers characterize Equity decisions as made 
according to the Chancellor’s “foot.” This grows 
out of the fact that every chance!!or gives a chan- 
cery decision according to his personal conscience. 
And, as Lord Selden suggested, “ One chancellor has 
a long foot, another a short foot, a third an indiffer- 
ent foot. "Tis the same thing in the chancellor’s con- 
science.” The feet of men vary, as their characters 
vary, all the world over. 

Mr. Eugene Field, a writer who shows soul in his 
poetry, and sound sense in his humor, has written a 
clever criticism on the various actors of the last half- 
century, in their representation of Hamlet, which he 
illustrates by sketches of merely the feet and legs of 
the actors. These portraits of the representative 
actors indicate how truly is the foot the measure of 
the man; for the characteristics of the actors sever- 
ally are shown in these outlines of their “ under- 
standing.” And so elsewhere than in the theaters. 
Unconsciously we judge a man, in his prevailing 
characteristics, by his clumsy or his symmetrical 
foot, with its solid tread or its hesitating step, and 
its show of awkwardness or of self-possession, in his 
movement and bearing. And, even without being 
aware of the fact, we are all the time recognizing 
in the footprints of our fellows, along our pathway of 
life, those whom we can trust or about whom we 
must be in doubt, those whom we like or those whom 
we shrink from, as surely, even if not as intelligently, 
asthe Indian or the Arab. We all know a friend by 
his footstep. 

“ His very foot has music in’t 
As he comes up the stairs.” 


And we shrink from the recognized footstep of an 
unwelcome visitor. 

A woman’s character is marked by her foot even 
more positively than a man’s; for woman is ever a 
truer type of man at his best than it is possible for 
aman to be. All of us would be impressed as to the 
character of a woman, whatever her face or hand 
might be, who showed a sprawling and an ill-cared-for 
foot, or who showed a trim and shapely one, with a 
graceful and elastic tread. It would not be her foot 
alone, but her whole self, that would inevitably be 
estimated by this foot measures—and rightly too. 
It has always been so. The story of Cinderella and 
the “ glass” slipper (or the “ fur” slipper, as it was 
originally), where the young prince sought for the foot 
which the lost slipper would fit, is a folk-lore tale of 
the ages. The point of this story is, not that a small 
foot is a lovely one, but thet a lovely woman wilt 
give indications of her loveliness in the shape and 
proportions of her foot, as indicative of her character. 
In the version of this story as it appears among the 
Southern Slavonians, the shoe was taken by the 
prince to all the girls of the vi!iage in succession ; but 
“for some it was too large, and for others too small ; 
for some too narrow, and for others too broad.” Only 
the foot of Pepelezka (“Cinderella”) corresponded 
with the shoe of Pepelezka. 

So down along the centuries. In the story of the 
capture of Constantinople by the Latins in the thir- 
teenth century, among the art treasures of the capital 
of the East, special emphasis is laid on “the incom- 
parable statue of Helen ;” and first in words of praise 
of that statue are described “her well-turned feet.” 
And Tennyson pictures the beauty of Maud as evident 

“From the delicate Arab arch of her feet 
To the grace that... 
sits on her shining head.” 
Of his “ Lady of the Lake,” Scott is sure that 


“A foot more light, a step more true, 
Ne’er from the heath-flower dash’d the dew.” 
And a recent writer has written on the characteristics 
of the women of different countries, as illustrated by 
their feet and ankles. 
There is a lesson in the many Bible references to feet 





this truth to those who have failed to give it atten-: 
tion. Man, formed in God’s image, is to stand erect 
on his feet, while the arch-enemy of man, and of God, 
crawls in the dust; and man evidences his manhood 
by looking well to his feet and considering his steps, 
and refusing to grovel with those of a lower nature 
than himself. The foot is spoken of as if it were the 
man himself, and the walk as if it were the conduct 
of the man. Man is enjoined to keep his foot in 
the right way, to refrain his foot from the wrong 
way, to look well to his steps, and to walk as be- 
cometh one who is an example to others. He is 
promised protection and guidance to his feet, and a 
standing-place in every emergency. 

If indeed our character shows itself in our feet 
and in our walk, we should give due attention to our 
feet, and to the manner in which we use them. A 
child may gain in character through being taught to 
stand with firmness yet without obstinacy, and to 
walk with ease and gracefulness without affectation. 
And all of us would do well to consider that we are 
both forming and disclosing character by every step 
we take, and by the manner and direction of its 
taking. 

In another life we may have wings as a means of 
maintaining our position, or of changing it; but in 
this life we are given feet on which to stand, and by 
which to make progress, It is our duty to have our 
feet at their best, and to use them aright. We need 
God’s help in making our feet fit for the service to 
which we are called, and in keeping them where they 
ought to be. There is no substitute for a firm foot- 
hold, in upright standing andin godly walk. A hostile 
critic of Ralph Waldo Emersca had reference to this 
truth in his reply to one who said, “ The trouble with 
Mr. Emerson is that his head is always in the clouds,” 
“No, no,” said the critic; “that’s not. the trouble. 
It never hurts a man to have his head in the clouds. 
But Mr. Emerson’s feet are in the clouds. He has 
nothing to fix his feet on. Ifa man’s feet are on the 
Rock, he can afford to have his head in the clouds; 
but not otherwise.” 

It is a great blessing to have a character that shows 
itself to advantage in the feet themselves, as well as in 
the walk and bearing of the whole man. There are 
such men. God help us to be like them! “How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace, that 
bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth salva- 
tion ; that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth!” That 
beauty of feet it is for us to desire and to strive after. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The errancy of The Sunday School Times is frankly 
admitted by its Editor, while it is obvious to its readers. 
The Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff calls attention to a typo- 
graphical error in a recent article of his, in the issue of 
February 18, that might put him in the light of an un- 
orthodox commentator. He says: 

If you care to correct a serious error, I beg leave to direct 
your attention to page 99, first column, where the printer makes 
me say that the discourses of Christ in John were produced by 
the evangelist, instead of reproduced, 

The manuscript of Dr, Schaff was correct at this point. 
The unfortunate error was the printer’s. It is sincerely 


regretted, 4 


There is a wide difference between “ child-likeness ” 
and “ childishness.” As persons grow older they ought 
to grow away from childishness, but they ought never to 
grow away from child-likeness. This difference ought 
to be borne in mind in the use of the term “ children.” 
A man would be unwise in addressing the members of a 
Sunday-school as “my dear children,” when men and 
women sat in the same room with young pupils in Bible 
study; but he might properly address the oldest of those 
Bible students as “children of God,” and he might any- 
where press the duty of deciding for Christ in the time 
of childhood, orin the spirit of childhood. An Alabama 
correspondent calls attention to this matter in the fol- 
lowing letter: 

As a constant user and warm friend of The Sunday School 
Times I take the liberty of calling attention to a practice on 


Sunday School Times itself, that cannot but have a bad effect, 
in my humble opinion. I refer to the use of the words “child” 
and “children” in referring to the general membership of @ 
Sunday-school. All Sunday-school workers are aware of the 
difficulty of holding the pupil at that critical age when child- 
hood, in our present limited use of the word, gives place to 
youth,—an age when the average pupil is averse to being called 
a child; and do you not think that to call the membership of 
a school “ children” will tend to make the youth feel that they 
are cld enough to quit, and adults that the Sunday-school is 
no place for them? The writer has a class of young ladies, and 
The Sunday School Times is the lesson paper of the class, In 
your issue of January 28, in Ways of Working, is an article 
that comes to our class with such peculiar fitness just now that 
I expect to call their especial attention to it next Sunday’in’ 
reference to the nature of my efforts for them. But the article 
is entitled “Helping Children to Decide, and to Live’ for 
Christ,” and I cannot but wish that the word “scholar,” or 
the more critically exact “‘ pupil,” or some such word ar ‘‘ mem- 
ber,” had been used, Might it not be worth the space required 
to lend the great influence of The Sunday School Times to the’ 
discouragement of this practice by a brief reference thereto in 


It is true that, in all references to Bible students as 
Bible students, care should be taken to make the term 
comprehensive enough to-include the wisest and the 
oldest, as well as the youngest beginner, in the search 
for knowledge. But when the question of deciding for 


that childhood is the time for that step, and that if any 

one has passed the period of childhood without taking 

it, his or her only hope is in becoming again as a child 

in order to its taking. The article referred to on “ Help- 
ing Children to Decide,.and to Live for Christ,” was de- 

signed to make prominent the fact that children while 
children ought to be helped to decide for Christ; there- 

fore the term “ children” was important to the meaning 

of the article itself. If any members of the Sunday- 

school have passed the period of childhood without de- 

ciding for Christ, they ought to realize that they have. 
delayed that step altogether too long, and that they need, 
to turn and become as little children in order to enter 

the kingdom of heaven. It would be a loss to children 

generally, and to those who have passed the period of 
childhood, if the idea were entertained that the time for 
deciding for Christ were not the time of childhood. 








THE LOVE OF GOD. 
BY D. K. HERRICK. 


I will dip my pen in the sun, 

And write on the blue of the sky, 

* God loves, God loves each one, 

And his love can never die,” t 


I will dip my pen in the sea, 

And write on the mountain’s wall, 
** God loves, God loves, and he 
Gives love and mercy to all.” 


I will dip my pen in the light 
That dazzles his holy throne, 

And write on the curtain of night, 
“ He giveth, he giveth his own.” 


And the sky and the mountain wall, 
Wherever the words are writ, 

Shall blazon the truth to all 

That in sin and darkness sit. 


Till the whole wide world that rolls 
Onward and onward through space, 
Shall rock with the shouting of souls 
Lit by the light of His face ; 


Till, as in the heavens above, 

The mountain, the vale, and the sea 
Shall be filled with the glory of love, 
And earth keep her jubilee. 


Troy, N. H. 





SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BOOK OF ESTHER 
IN THE INTERPRETATION OF SACRED 
AND SECULAR HISTORY. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE ZABRISKIE COLLIER. 


The events of the Book of Esther follow one another 
with such dramatic appropriateness and logical sequence 
that many have regarded it as a romance rather than 
sober history. If it be a work of fiction, it is certainly 
one of divine beauty and suggestiveness; but the more 
closely it is studied the stronger appear the internal and 
external evidences of its essentially historical character ; 
and it would be difficult to account for the origin of the 
Feast of Purim—second only to the Passover in present 
importance among the Jews—without some historic basis 
for a national deliverance such as that recorded in this 
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tile persecution, still derives comfort and hopes against 
hope as he reads anew of Jehovah’s wonderful interven- 
tion in behalf of his chosen people, none the less mar- 
velous because accomplished through natural forces 
without direct miraculous interference. We call our 
Scriptures “ Bible,”—that is, “The Book;” the Jew 
calls Esther “ Megillah,”—that is, “The Scroll.” He 
reads it in the synagogue service with joyous triumphal 
inflections, and believes that, like the Law, —the 
“Torah,” —it will outlast even the Psalms and the pro- 
phetic writings. 

Yet by the Christian Church this unique book has 
been comparatively neglected and undervalued, The 
early Fathers make only brief and unimportant allusions 
to it. Luther, with some other reformers, did not even 
recognize its canonicity, declaring, with characteristic 
bruskness, “that it hath too much Judaism, and a 
great deal of heathen naughtiness.” It has seldom, if 
ever, found recognition in the stated Sunday calendar 
readings of the various branches of the Church. Indeed, 
it must be conceded that neither Mordecai nor Esther, 
any more than Abraham or David, though exemplifying 
special virtues and accomplishing an important mission, 
is a model in all respects. Still, the study of human im- 
perfections and limitations is not without attendant profit, 
as the contents of Bible history teach us again and again. 

What is it, then, that lends to the Book of Esther a 
unique significance? It is its position as a historical 
link between the Jew and the Gentile. It occupies a 
border-land similar to that lying upon the outskirts of 
both the kingdom of heaven and the realm of the world- 
powers, of modern times. Sacred and profane, or secu- 
lar, history here draw very near together. By a reverent 
yet philosophical study of Esther we learn the proper 
method of reading and interpreting modern history and 
current events. Its place among the sacred writings 
leads us to expect with confidence a divine message bear- 
ing on faith or practice; while the scarcity of allusions 
to the externals of religion, the absence of even the divine 
name and of avowed ethical or spiritual instruction, teach 
us that this message is to be read between the lines rather 
than in direct statements. 

The Book of Esther, then, in its contents, style, and 
general character, warns us not to draw too sharply the 
dividing line between the sacred and the secular. Gen- 
erally in sacred history we are admitted behind the 
scenes of the drama, and God, through his Spirit, ex- 
plains, or not obscurely suggests, the significance of the 
events enacted upon the stage of life, and reveals, in so 
far as is fitting, his dealings in ordinary Providence, or 
else enforces and emphasizes for all time particular truths 
by miraculous intervention. In what we call secular his- 
tory, on the other hand, events are recorded without 
infallible interpretation, and are often selected and ar- 
ranged with imperfect regard to their true relations and 
perspective. Yet in both spheres the same Providence 
is all-controlling; only in one case God’s hand is re- 
vealed, while in the other it is more cr less hidden. 
When we read sacred history as a mere sequence of 
events, bearing upon no divine plan of progressive reve- 
lation or redemption, we lower it, subjectively, to the 
level of the secular. Its incidents become to us a mere 
fortuitous concourse of historical atoms, edited and 
“redacted” according to the passing whim of an un- 
inepired scribe. Secular history, on the other hand, 
merges into sacred in so far as we approximate to a cor- 
rect interpretation of God’s message in past or present 
events. 

There is not a war or a rumor of war, 4 revolution 
or a change of administration, a dynamite explosion 
or a railroad “ accident,” a “South Sea Bubble” or a 
“Panama scandal,” an assassination of a ruler or the 
stealthy murder of an infant, a widespread emigration 
of the Jews toward Palestine or a “ negro exodus,” which 
is not as surely connected with the past and the future 
development of history and redemption as were Abra- 
ham’s call, the Egyptian plagues, the Canaanitish wars, 
the Babylonian exile, or the destruction of Jerusaleth. 
In proportion as we study the former class of events with 
the same devout, truth-seeking spirit which we bring, or 
should bring, to bear upon the latter,—expecting a divine 
message equally in either case, even though we may not 
be so certain of our interpretation of it,—do we elevate 
secular history, if truthfully recorded, into the realm of 
the sacred. In the one instance, we have an inspired 
key to the example, a solution of the enigma; in the 
other, we have not. Amid the shifting, rapid changes of 
modern life in fashions, laws, and governments, the same 
God rules and overrules; the same triumphant Provi- 
dence is working amid the raging of the nations and the 
vain imaginations of the peoples. This is an oft-forgot- 


-in 1542, John Knox declared: ‘‘ Worldly men say that 


‘more intelligently. His revealed dealings with past na- 


ten truth, yet it is one of the most practical and also one 
of the most sublime. After the battle of Solway Moss, 


all this came by misorder and fortune, but whosoever has 
the least spark of the knowledge of God may as easily 
see the work of his hand in this discomfiture as ever was 
seen in any of the battles left us in register by the Holy 
Ghost.” 

We are illogical in denying the possibility of a causal 
connection between the prayers of passengers and the de- 
liverance of the “ Spree,” if we accept as sober history a 
similar event, with its divine interpretation, in Paul’s 
life. The study of God’s ways and thoughts as revealed 
in the Bible places us upon a vantage-ground in our 
study of current events and in our efforts to profit by the 
lessons of daily experience. Knowing God better through 
his own testimony concerning himself, we read history 


tions form a “sure word of prophecy ” as to what he will 
do under simil.* conditions now. 
The inseparable connection of Providence with his- 





tory, contemporaneous events, and those incidents of 
personal experience which are not distinctively religious 
as to their outward garb, is, then, the central lesson of 
Esther, Its place in the canon classifies it under sacred 
history, yet divine superintendence seems to have been 
largely confined to securing accuracy of details and a wise, 
suggestive selection of a few of the most critical, crucial, 
significant events in an epoch of thrilling interest. The 
hand of Providence is so “special” that it cannot but be 
discerned by the unprejudiced reader, yet the divine 
name is absent, as it is so largely from the pages of our 
own national history. Just this constitutes the almost 
peculiar value of Esther. We need Genesis, Psalms, 
Isaiah, John, and Romans, in which the visible, revealed 
side of religion is set forth, and God’s thoughts are so 
distinctively labeled as such that he who runs may read. 
We need the record of the plain precepts of Sinai, the 
tabernacle and temple rituals, the Christian sacraments, 
the teachings of Christ and Paul and John; but we also 
need at least one book in which the Great Commander’s 
hand is felt rather than seen, and his eternal power and 
godhead understood, not only by the things which he 
has made, as in nature, but by what he does and can do 
in history. In Esther the logic of events declared Jeho- 
vah a God mighty to save even in a land destitute of the 
visible symbols of his presence. With no mention of 
Jahveh, or the Holy Land, or the ritual of religion, save 
passing, indirect allusions in Esther 3: 8 and 4: 2, we 
detect in this inspired arrangement of historic facts an 
incarnation of God in history. Persia, as the sphere of 
the operations of a redeeming providence, becomes holy 
ground, 

The perusal of this book should teach us the possible 
sacredness, yea, sublimity, of every-day, commonplace 
life. If we are obedient listeners to the divine voice 
expressed in daily providential leadings, we are as cer- 
tainly “come to the kingdom for such a time” in our 
humble niche in history as were Mordecai and Esther. 
When the present, often unintelligible, outlines of per- 
sonal history shall stand out in their true perspective, as 
we appear before the “great white throne,” what we for- 
merly ascribed to untoward chance, or unexplained co- 
incidence, will be recognized as organically connected 
parts in a divinely planned drama. The daily life, once 
secular only because imperfectly understood, will be- 
come sacred history when it receives its divine interpre- 
tation. No less than Esther, 

“We are living, we are dwelling, 
In « grand and awful time; 
In an age on ages telling,— 
To be living is sublime.” 
Then, at the last, no longer viewing nature’s and life’s 
mysteries through a glass, darkly, but face to face, we 
shall see, in Mrs. Browning’s words, that 
“ Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God!” 
When God becomes his own interpreter, all will be plain. 

Esther contains not a word about God, yet its eyents 
are full of God; not a word about faith in his covenant 
goodness, yet faith is incarnated in life and action. We 
do not need names so much as things,—“ eternal veri- 
ties,” as Carlyle would call them. If we possess saving 
faith, we can dispense with the word “ faith.” As soon 
as a cardinal doctrine has become vitalized and assimi- 
lated by our spiritual nature, we can dispense with it,— 
and not before. if a sense of unworthiness leads us to 
humble ourselves before God, we can spare the word 
“repentance.” Yes,—be it said with reverence,—if the 
consciousness of an ever-present, holy God gives direc- 





tion to our lives, we can disperse with the Name, When 



















































all shall worship in spirit and in truth, we may do with- 
out visible ordinances and ritual,—and not before. Only 
in heaven, in the Lamb’s presence, is it a good omen to 
behold no temple. 

Let us thank God that he has given us one inspired 
book in which faith and loyalty to him, repentance, 
gratitude, prayer, energy, self-denial, patriotism, are suf- 
fered to shine by their own light, to keep us, amid the 
strife of tongues, from subordinating verities to names. 
“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Living embodiment 
of pure and undefiled religion is more potent than talk- 
ing about subjects in which the heart’s loyalty is not en- 
listed. Sometimes, too, a direct exhibition of sacred 
treasures is a casting of pearls before swine. It is some- 
times better to use God’s name little in the presence of 
those who profaneit. Our holiest thoughts, most anxious 
solicitudes, and fondest desires, we frequently shrink 
from revealing to the gaze of an unsympathetic world; 
we do not wish them, any more than Vashti did her fair- 
ness and beauty, to be trampled under foot, and ourselves 
rent. 

We sympathize with the writer of Esther in his 
withholding from Persian readers sacred names and 
truths which would only awaken the blasphemous ridi- 
cule of the heathen, to whom Jahveh was a conquered, 
captured deity. The cause of right, the cry of the op- 
pressed, belong no less to God because they may not be 
couched in religious phrase; and he who intervened to 
check the despotic power of Haman is “ the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever.” 

Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 





NOT AS I WILL. 
BY ANNIE M. LIBBY. 


“ Let me be king, and wear the crown!” I cried, 
I serve, instead. 

“T would be rich, and feed the poor,” I sighed. 
I toil for bread. 


Now, what is life if one must be denied 
Each dear request ? 
They who in shadow of the cross abide, 


Learn God knows best. 
Stroudwater, Me. 





THE MODERN FEAST OF PURIM. 


BY PROFESSOR ABRAM 8, ISAACS, 


The establishment here and there of a Semitic museum, 
in which a special niche is reserved for Jewish antiqui- 
ties, is not wholly unprovidential; for so rapid is the 
disappearance of certain old-time picturesque elements 
in Jewish life and ceremonial that their preservation to 
some extent on the shelves and in the cases of a museum 
is a very fortunate circumstance. Of course, special 
reference is here made to the inroads of the modern 
spirit in lands that assure the Jew civil and religious 
liberty, and where his vernacular has ceased to be a 
patois or a jargon, but has become the language of the 
country of his adoption. This process may have fairly 
been predicted from the moment of the French Revolu- 
tion. It has continued rapidly since that era, and has 
reached, perhaps, its culmination in the United States, 
In European and Asiatic towns and villages the quaint 
old-fashioned customs that cluster about the Jewish fes- 
tivals can still be witnessed. They are slowly departing 
from the larger cities abroad, and are almost wholly 
absent from those of America. 

Among the holidays which have lost their picturesque- 
ness, Purim takes leading rank. A few decades ago it 
retained most of its ancient traditional flavor. It wasa 
feast of merriment and thanksgiving for the community, 
and of kindly provision for the poor. The Book of 
Esther was read in the synygogue with peculiar em- 
phasis and melody. The mention of Haman’s name 
wes drowned by noisy reverberations on the part of the 
audiencé, in which the young people took the liveliest 
share. With what melodiousness was Esther’s fidelity 
recited, and Mordecai’s courage sung, while the very 
skilful reader would strive to mention all of Haman’s 
sons in one breath, and thus hurry their exit out of the 
world! Special offerings were made for the poor, and 
after service the day was devoted to festivities, in which 
the very humblest participated. In the seminaries the 
students had merrymaking of their own, with harmiess 
parodies and revels that never degenerated into buf- 
foonery. Those were joyous days for the jester and the 
punster, while tke children were regaled with dainties, 
and special dishes were improvised for the occasion. 

The modern feast of Esther has been stripped of its 





folk-lore and village traditions, but its spirit is worthily 
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maintained. The resolution of an Esther, her dauntless 
devotion to her kindred and her faith, have immortalized 
her as a heroine, Her example is an inspiration that 
leads to a reign of bounty in the festival. The poor— 
and in particular the children ef the poor—receive gene- 
rous consideration, There are dinners, entertainments, 
and distribution of gifts to them. The sabbath-schools 
have a red-letter day, with songs, recitations, and other 
features. It is customary to hold Purim receptions at 
many of the Jewish charitable institutions, and large 
sums are contributed on the occasion, In a number of 
the synagogues collections are made for the Alliance 
Israelite, which maintains schools in the Orient. 


University of New York. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


— = 


CHILDREN, OR CHICKENS? 


BY LILLIE B,. DAY, 


* Oh, look at that rain!” 

“ Dear me, we'll have to stay in this poky house all 
the afternoon.” 

“The woods won't be dry for a week.” 

“ See those chickens with the water running off their 
wings.” 

+ “T’d like to be a chicken for a half-hour and be outin 
that rain. Oh! come here”— 

A brown head, a yellow head, and a black head, met 
in earnest consultation in the doorway of the old farm- 
house. There were nods of approval, ripples of laugh- 
ter, stifled exclamations, hushed clapping of hands. 

“Won't it bejolly? But hadn’t we better ask Aunt 
Lizzy first?” 

“Ask Aunt Lizzy! No, she’s asleep. She’s always 
taking a nap this time of day. Don’t let’s disturb her.” 

Outside, the rain was falling in great drops, fast and 
furious, The tall elms bowed their heads and waved 
their branches in response to the wind. A torrent of 
water poured from the gutter at the end of the house, 
making a watercourse for itself across the front walk, 
then tumbled helter-skelter in a small cataract over the 
stone steps at the gate. Everything else was motionless. 

Inside, there was the hush of a summer afternoon in 
August; not even the cat was awake. A low, rumbling 
sound from the closed sitting-room door assured the 
children that Uncle John was safely in the “land of 
Nod,” and Aunt Lizzy,—yes, she was in the best parlor, 
with her spectacles on her forehead and a book in her 
lap; but it was the same book she had been reading all 
summer, and not a leaf had been turned for ten minutes. 

Six careful feet crept up the broad staircase, and in a 
very short time six bare feet pattered softly down again. 

. “ Did you ever get wet through before? What would 
our mothers say if they could see us?” 

“They wouldn’t care. We car’t hurt anything. 
We've got on our old clothes.” 

“Yes, and we’re barefoot. Ugh! don’t those stones 
hurt? I don’t see how you can stand there under the 
gutter and let the water run down your neck. My 
back’s all shivery.” 

* You goosie! I thought you ‘wanted to be a chicken 
and get out in the rain. Chickens don’t 7 when 
they get wet. Why, this is lovely!” 

It was anything but quiet under the weeping diatenes 
now. Shouts of laughter and calls of delight filled the 
air. Bare pink toes splashed up and down the walk, 
’ making deep prints m the soft sand. Little chip-boats 
went sailing from the corner of the house through Muddy 
River, over Stony Falls, out into the broad ocean in the 
road. Three mermaids sat side by side in the rushing 
cataract by the gate. They were not very pretty mer- 
maids. You know how Rover looks when he comes out 
of the river with his hair wet and shiny and dripping! 
These mermaids had wet, shiny heads too; and their 
stained gingham dresses clung closely to their bodies. 

“Rose! Alice! Ruth! What are you about? You 
dreadful girls!’’ exclaimed a voice from the doorway. 

“Why, what are they doing?” asked Aunt Lizzy 
too, as, awakened from her nap, she hurried to the door, 
spectacles on forehead and book in hand. 

“They’re sitting there on the stone steps, with the 
water pouring around them, drenched to the skin!” 

“Mercy on us!” 

“We're chickens,” called the children, “and we're 
having lots of fun.” 

“ Well, then trot off to the chicken-house, and dry off. 
I don’t want you trailing mud and water all over my 


“Hang ’em up and let ’em drain,” suggested Uncle 
John from the sitting-room window, laughing till his. 
shoulders shook as the children came towards the house. 
“Better put them through the wringing machine,” 
grumbled Nora. ‘‘ Who’s to wash those grimy dresses, 
I’d like to know. I never saw such children.” 

Half an hour later, the brown head, the yellow head, 
and the black head were tossing uneasily tide by side in 
the big, four-posted, spare-room bed. __, 

“What! Go to bed at four o’clock, Aunt Lizzy?” 
the children had objected. “ Why, the sun’s just coming 
out! Joel promised to let us go on Browny to the pas- 
ture lot this evening, to give the calves salt out of our 
own hands,” 

“You are chickens, you know,” Aunt Lizzy had an- 
swered, with a determined look.’ “ Drenched chickens 
have to dry off under their mothers’ wings. 1 promised 


with methissummer. I only wish they were here now.” 

Then Aunt Lizzy helped each child out of her cold, 
wet garments, and rubbed her off dry with a coarse 
towel, and put her in bed. That done, she went down 
to the kitchen, and came back bringing three glasses 
with her, filled with a steaming, reddish liquid. 

“ There, drink it down, every drop,” she insisted, giv- 
ing one to each child. “That will warm you up and 
keep you from taking cold. It’s only pepper tea.” 

“Oh, but it’s hot! It burns! It strangles us!” splut- 
tered the children. 

“You are chickens, you know,” replied Aunt Lizzy. 
“Uncle John gives Cayenne pepper to chickens when 
they get chilled in winter, and he says it is the best thing 
for drenched children in summer. You are not chickens? 
You are little girls? So you are, dearies. Never mind, 
it will not burn long, and Nora’s going to bring you 
some nice pancakes with maple syrup for supper, right 
here in bed. And you won’t be chickens again,—will 
you? Any way, not until you are once more under 
your own mothers’ wings. — 


Bloomfield, N. J. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


en 


SPECIMENS OF EASTER PROGRAMS. 


A recognition of the Easter festival is so general, in 
nearly all branches of the church, that Easter orders of 
service are now much in demand. Whether specially 
prepared by and for the local church, or chosen from the 
numerous publications, something is generally wanted 
for Easter that shall be a trifle uncommon, 

There is little difficulty in obtaining specimens of 
Easter programs,—prepared for local uses. The chief 
concern would be to distinguish the unique from the 
typical. 

A union service was held on Good Friday evening, 
last year, by several churches in Tioga, Pennsylvania. 
The Rev. Lincoln Hulley, pastor of the Temple Bap- 
tist Church in which it was held, sent out notices which 
included “Special Services ” for Palm Sunday preceding, 
and Easter Sunday following. Of this leaflet, on heavy 
paper and in blue-black ink, three of the small pages 
were as follows : 

PALM SUNDAY. 
April 10, 1892. 
Morning, - - - . . - - 
MESSIAH THE KING. 


10.30, 


Evening, - - - . - - 
THE PsaLms oF DAVID. 


Special Music. 





GOOD FRIDAY EVENING. 
April 15, 1892. 
Unten SERVICE, 
Tioga M. E. Church, 
Tioga Presbyterian Church, 
Temple Baptist Church. 
Twenty-second and Tioga Streets. 
8 o’clock. 





EASTER SUNDAY, 
April 17, 1892. 
Morning . - - - . 
THE RESURRECTION. 
Evening, - - - . - - 
THE TRIAL OF CHRIST. 


Special Music. 


10.30. 


- 


An Easter program sometimes includes all the ser- 





clean oilcloth. Saturday, too!” 


-_ 


your mothers to take good care of you while you are’ 


That of the Armour Mission, Chicago, in 1892, gave the 
order and details of the morning, the afternoon, and the 
evening services. Tosome extent, the songs andsrespon- 

sive readings were repeated, yet each service was dif- 
ferent from the others, The “Children’s Choir” had a 
part in the morning service, besides leading in the Sun- 
day-school exercises in the afternoon. At all theservices 
“ Easter offerings” were made for “the child’s bed at the 
Provident Hospital.” There were Easter hymns and 
solos, short addresses by the pastor and superintendent 
in the morning, by two other speakers in the afternoon; 
and the sermon in the evening by the Rev. Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus. Following is the program, condensed, of 


THE AFTERNOON SERVICE. 

1, Organ voluntary. 

2. Gloria Patri: The school. 

8. Scripture reading (Luke 23 : 56 to 24: 1-10): The school. 

4. Song, “ Let us rise in early morning:’’ The children’s choir, 

5. Invocation : The superintendent. 

6. Song, “ Thou hast gone up on high: ”’ The children’s choir, 

7. Prayer: The pastor. 

8. Song, “ Wonderful words of life:” The school. 

9. Address, 

10. Responsive Scripture reading (John 20: 11-17, 19, 20; 
1 Cor, 15 : 20-22, 25), the assistant superintendent leading, 
and the boys and girls responding separately. 

11, Song, “ Still thy sorrow, 

- choir, 

12, Song, “‘ Blessed be the fountain of blood: ” The school: 

13. Offering, with singing, “I gave my life for thee.” 

14, Song, “ The crown of victory : ”’ The children’s choir. 

15. Song, “ Let the Saviour in:” The school, 

. Responsive Scripture reading (in short sentences from 1 Cor. 
15 : 41-43, 53-55; Rom. 8 : 33-35, 37-39), the superintendent 
leading, with responses alternately from the pupils in the 
gallery, on the main floor, and the whole school. 

17. Address, 


18, Solo. 

19. Song, “Crown him with many crowns:” The children’s 
choir. 

20, Song (“‘ Coronation”), “All hail, the power of Jesus’ 


name:” The school, 
Benediction. 


The Easter program of 1892 in the First Baptist 
Church, West Philadelphia, also included the general 
morning service and the special service for children in 
the evening. In form it was a twelve-page large octavo, 
printed in purple ink, with the “church calendar” of 
the week at the beginning, and the usual welcome: 
“ Every one who is without a Sabbath home is cordially 
invited to attend any and all of the services of this church, 
where they will be sure at all times of a hearty welcome, 
We offer you the fullest hospitalities of the sanctuary.” 
At the evening Sunday-school service there was a ser- 
mon by the pastor, the Rev. Joseph K. Dixon, on “The 
Promise of Easter,” from the text, “ Because I live ye 
shall live also.” The “ choir, school, and congregation ”, 
united in singing “‘ Hark, ten thousand harps and voices,” 
“Go quickly, go, the angelic words repeating,” “ Chime, 
chime again, ye glad bells of Easter,” and “Oh, happy. 
day, that fixed my choice,” There were three or four 
Easter anthems and carols by the church choir, besides 
three responsive Scripture readings, and “an Easter offer- 
ing for the Sunday-school.” On the last page of the pro- 
gram was given 


THE Pastor’s EASTER-THOUGHT. 


Says John, “In Him wasiife.” Union with Christ means to 
touch life at its spring. To put on Christ is to put off self. The 
old man is crucified, the grave-clothes of evil habits are left in 
the tomb,—everything is new. Anew creature in Christ Jesus, 
The Christian life is meant to be a perpetual Easter. The evi- 
dence that a man has been born again is that he turns his back, 
toward the grave of his old, dead self. The Easter light, which, 
shines through the valley of the death-shade, brightens the 
soul with immortal youth, and invests the earthly life with 
heavenly powers ; nay, more,—as the water which spreads itself 
out in the silver sheen of the sleeping lake and the water that 
globes itself in a dewdrop are one, this life which comes into 
the heart of the believer from the heart of Christ is the same 
life that conquered death, and the same life that will give-us 
the final victory. 


The “ Brick Church” Sunday-school (Presbyterian) 
of Rochester, New York,—which has a strong “ Home 
Department,”—used last Easter as a special rallying day, 
issuing this card of invitation : 


A GREETING oF EAsTER Joy. 


To every member of the Brick Church Sunday-school in all 
its departments,—Senior, Intermediate, Primary, and Home: 
It is proposed to have a grand rally of our members at the Eas- 
ter service, next Sunday morning, April 17. 

Let every officer, teacher, and scholar be in his or her place 
in the Sunday-school rooms promptly at twelve o’clock. We 
will proceed as soon as possible thereafter (in classes) to.the 








vices of the day, both in’ church and Sunday-school, 


‘main audience-room of the church, and engage in a general 
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Easter praise service, with a brief address by the pastor, the 
whole not to exceed forty-five minutes. 

Let nothing but sickness or necessary absence from the city 
prevent your being in your place that day. This will be an 
excellent opportunity to work tor an increased attendance by 
inviting your friends who are not attending elsewhere to join 
our school, 

Perhaps some of our former members who have dropped out 
may be interested to make a new beginning if you will see 
them during the week, and invite them to come. 

We will be especially glad to see all members of the Home 
Department, and will assign them a place in the church. Let 


us all unite to make this a day long to be remembered in the 


history of the Brick Church Sunday-school. Bring an Easter 
offering for home and foreign missions. 

All members of our church and congregation, not members 
of the Sunday-school, who can come, are invited to be present 
and occupy the galleries of the church. 

WiLii1aMm R, TaYLor, Pastor. 
G. B. F. HALLOcK, Supt. 8. 8. 


Following, condensed, is the program used on that 
occasion, the succession of responsive Scripture readings 
being noteworthy : 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Processional : ‘ Festal March ”..........ccssecesssee seseeeee one Strang 
Hymn: “ Joyful be the hours to-day ”’.......6...s00sesee Rimbault 
(All standing.) 

Revelation to the Women: Responsive reading (from Matt. 28 : 

1-10), by the superintendent and school. 
Hymn: “ Ye sons and daughters of the Lord ”............ Barnby 
(All seated.) 

Prayer, closing with the Lord’s Prayer in unison. 

Offering for home and foreign missions, 

Children’s Easter carol : “ Come, children, one andall’’... Warren 
(Primary Department and chorus. All standing.) 
Evening Revelation : Responsive reading (from Luke 24 : 36-48),, 

by the pastor and school. 

Baye  Coeriat fe Pie aioe ice: ssc0ek cocsee covets coccseees Sullivan 

(All standing.) 

Revelation to Thomas: Responsive reading (from John 20 : 24- 
29), by the first assistant superintendent and the school. 

Easter carol: “ Sweetly the birds are singing ”’......... Schnecker 

(Intermediate Department. All standing.) 

Revelation at the Seaside: Responsive reading (from John 21 : 
1-7), by the second assistant superintendent and the school. 

Easter carol: “ The Lord is risen ”’..........0sseesvee seoees Schnecker 

(The school, All standing.) 

Revelation on the Mountain: Responsive reading (from Matt. 
28: 16-20), by the first assistant superintendent and the 
school, 

Quartet: “ Behold the western evening light ”...... ...... Shelley 

The Resurrection Proclaimed : Responsive reading (from 1 Cor. 
15 : 3-8 and 12-20), by the superintendent and school. 


IED UIE dees citieccsécncoccce cncces esconene, cotues onecenen oncées Greatorez 
Address by the pastor. * 
Hymn: “ The day of resurrection ”’.......0....00sessesseeseeees Smart 
(All standing.) 

Benediction. 


The Protestant Episcopal Sunday-school of the 
“Church of the Holy Apostles,” Philadelphia, will 
celebrate its “silver wedding” anniversary this Easter. 
The “Order of Service” prepared last year for the 
“ Twenty-fourth Anniversary of the Sunday-schools and 
Bible-classes” was an exquisite souvenir presented “ with 
the Easter Greetings of the Superintendent,” Mr. 
George C. Thomas. It was a square octavo, having 
color-designs for the covers, by Mr. Victor J. Petry, not 
lithographed but printed from blocks, having the page 
lines and headings in red, and having the imprint of 
the J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. The anni- 
versary was held on Easter evening. . 

In this “ Order of Service” the words were given in 
full of the opening anthem, the “ Proper Psalms” for 
the day (113, 114, and 118), the Gloria in Excelsis, the 
first and second lessons, and all tlse carols and hymns. 
The program was in this order: 

Anthem : “ From the rising of the sun.” 

General Confession—Lord’s Prayer—Versicles, 

Proper Psalms. 

Gloria in Excelsis. 

First Lesson, : 

Second Lesson. . ’ 

Creed and Prayers. 

Carol: “Glad Easter is here.” (Words by the Rev. W. 
Wilberforce Newton, D.D. Music by George F. Bishop.) 

Presentation of Offerings by the Male School. 

Carol: “Come, ye faithful, raise the anthem.” 

Presentation of Offerings by the Female School. 

Carol: “ Ring, ring the bells! ” 

Presentation of Offerings by the Infant School and Bible- 
classes, with the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Librarians, Choir, 
and Memorial Offerings. 

Memorial hymn: “ Hark! the sound of holy voices,” 

Address. 

Carol : “ Christ the Lord is risen to-day.” 

Address. 

Carol : “ Ye are soldiers of the cross.” 

Collects and Benediction. 





‘WORTH REPEATING. 


—__———>—__——- 
THE PALACE OF ARTAXERXES MNEMON 
AND THE BOOK OF ESTHER. 


[Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., in The Sunday School Times, 
November 17, 1888. } 


Just about four years ago [now between eight and 
nine], M. Matcel Dieulafoy, a French archeologist of 
distinction, left Paris with a commission from the French 
Government to undertake the excavation of the extensive 
mounds which had been identified as standing on the 
site of the ancient city of Susa. ... Well fitted for 
his task by travels in the East, as well as by prolonged 
study of Persian art, combining in his person engineering 
skill with archeological attainments, and profiting by the 
experience of his predecessors in Mesopotamia, it was not 
long before he determined the nature of the ruins which 
the mounds at Susa contained. Several apartments 
were laid bare of a palace huge in proportions, and 
which turned out to be none other than the royal resi- 
dence of Artaxerxes Mnemon, the seventh king in the 
Achemenidan dynasty, who reigned from 405 to 859 B.C. 
From other sources it was known that this Artaxerxes 
had erected his palace on the foundations of an older 
structure, which had been the work of Xerxes I.; and, 
strange enough, M. Dieulafoy, upon digging deeper, 
came upon bricks bearing the name of the earlier king, 
besides other more remarkable traces of the older build- 
ing. The magnificent collection which he brought 
along is now deposited in the Musée du Louvre, 
and it is verily a feast for the eyes to gaze upon the 
brilliant coloring of the a tiles, the gorgeous deco- 
ration of the palace walls, the handsome friezes, and 
enormous capitals, exhibited there, all speaking so elo- 
quently to us of a distant past....It appears that the 
palace consisted of several sharply marked divisions, each 
one of which served a distinct purpose. Spread over a 
considerable area, it probably bine the appearance of 
a complex of buildings united together, the whole encir- 
cled by high walls, which secured it firmly against all 
attacks. There were provisions within this enclosure for 
the entire royal retinue, including the harem of the king 
and the royal guards, aggregating, no doubt, quite a 
little colony. 
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Falace Gale 


Beginning at the upper left-hand corner, we have the 
general reception-rooms of. the palace, to which M. 
Dieulafoy would wish the Persian term a na—usually 
rendered “ palace”—to be restricted. Standing in the 
midst of the royal gardens, these apartments were lav- 
ishly decorated with all the brilliancy and luxury which 
we have learned to associate with an fasten court. It 
was here that the splendid festivals of the kings were 
given, and it was in the spacious “throne-room” un- 
earthed by Dieulafoy that the audiences of state were 
held. To the left there was a portal leading to the 
building set apart for the wives and concubines of the 
monarch; and adjoining the harem were the apartments 
proper of the king, admirably chosen with a view of 
securing the greatest possible safety for its occupant. 
Ensconced in a corner, this wing was accessible only on 
two sides. One of these was well fortified; and from the 
other, connecting with the harem, no great danger was 
apprehended, though, as an additional precaution, guards 
were also in attendance to prevent any intruder from 
forcing his way to the sacred person of His Majesty. 
Within the royal apartments there was a smaller square, 
containing a reception-room to which only those were 
admitted who enjoyed the privileges of a more intimate 
intercourse with the king,—his ministers and generals, 
his family, the nobility and royal visitors or ambassadors 
who were to be specially honored. There were thus three 
main divisions to the palace,—the apadana, the harem, 








and the king’s apartments. To these we may add as a 





fourth, though properly belonging to the royal cham- 
bers, the antechambers lying beyond the fortified gate 
to the left, designated in the plan as the exterior court. 
With these general explanations, let ys take up the plan 
ofArtaxerxes’s palace in one hand and the Book of Esther 
in the other. ... 
It is more than likely that the nobles and princes were 
feasted in the private apartments of the king, but the 
‘anum vulgus, we are distinctly told, were congregated 
in the Aager of the garden of the royal bithan. The He- 
brew Aager is usually translated “court;” and there is 
no objection to this rendering, if we will bear in mind 
that a hacer is not necessarily an open space, but may be 
a quarter enclosed on all sides. Still, to avoid ambiguity, 
it is better to render it in our passage by “wing;” for 
it certainly refers to a main division of the palace. But 
we are also told the name of this wing. It is the bithan, 
—a word that we must regard as an architectural term, 
and had better leave untranslated. Looking at our plan, 
we see exactly where the dithan with its garden must 
have lain; for it corresponds evidently to what we have 
above called the general reception-rooms, Let us sim- 
ply note, in passing, the interesting description of this 
ithan, which immediately follows. Now that we have 
parts of a Susan palace actually before us, we appreciate 
also the accuracy of this description; for the colors of 
the decorations there mentioned—white, saffron, and 
blue—are precisely the ones most conspicuous on the 
tiles and friezes at present in the Louvre. » 

In the second chapter we are introdiiced to the harem 
of the king. We learn of the long preparations which 
the unfortunate maidens had to undergo before being 
admitted into the presence of their lord and master. 
For twelve months they remained under the charge of the 
“ overseer of the concubines,” strictly guarded in the baith 
han-nashim, or “ women’s quarter.” At the end of that 
period, they were conducted from the baith han-nashim 
to the baith ham-melech,—that is, to the king’s private 
apartments. This expression for the third great division of 
the palace interchanges, apparently, with baith malchuthéd, 
“house of his majesty,” which occurs in the sixteenth 
verse of this chapter, though perhaps the latter refers to 
a distinct part of the royal quarters. Upon again refer- 
ring to our plan, we observe that there was a most ready 
access to the king from the side of the harem, the two 
being connected by a long corridor, at either end of 
which guards were stationed, to control the passers in 
and out. The harem appears, moreover, to have been 
further subdivided into smaller divisions; for we read 
that after the maiden who gains the doubtful favor of 
the king has been received by him, she is conducted 
back to the baith han-nashim sheni, “second women’s 
quarter.” 

Let us read on. Esther is overshowered with royal 
favors. A great festival is given in her honor; and, 
with the true instinct of the artist, the author holds up 
the contrast presented by Esther on the throne, and her 
guardian, Mordecai, sitting at the royal gate.... The 
sha‘ar, which may be the gate of a city or of a building, 
has always played an important ré/e in the Orient. In 
the times of Mordecai, as to this day, it was, amon 
other things, a favorite meeting-place, and also a omen 
loafing-place, so that Mordecai’s custom of sitting there 
is not an exceptional one; nor must we picture 
sitting alone at the gate. 

In the following chapter, Haman lays his deep plot 
for the destruction of the Jews, which throws Mordecai 
into such deep consternation. He appeals for help to 
Esther, whom he regards as an instrument commissioned 
by God to save her people. But Esther declares her in- 
ability to approach the king; for any one, “man or 
woman, who, without being sent for, dares come to the 
king in the inner Aager,” is put to death, unless the king 
extend his golden scepter as a sign of grace. This inner 
wing, or hager, was situated in the center of the royal 
apartments, At the farthest end stood the throne, so 
placed that the king had a free scope of vision along the 
passage leading to the harem. e could see any one 
approach him from a distance, and, as soon as he recog- 
nized the person, suffer him to come nearer or not.... 

Haman’s arrival is heralded. Naturally, he cannot 
enter the king’s |g ope from the same side by which 
Esther came; and the author, not overlooking this de- 
tail, tells us that “Haman had come into the outer court 
of the royal apartment,” which, as the plan shows, was 
situated to the left. We now approach the climax scene, 
and shall have occasion to note once again how, even at 
the moment when our attention is entirely riveted upon 
the persons of the drama, the author does not neglect to 

ive the scene its archeological coloring. The king and 

aman have accepted the second invitation of the queen 
to a banquet, which, as a matter of course, takes placein 
her private apartments, and therefore somewhere in the 
upper right-hand square. Availing herself of the proper 
moment, she denounces, in bold terms, the villany of 
the prime minister. Haman trembles like a leaf, and 
the, king, furious at the deception which has been prac- 
ticed upon him, is unable to endure the presence of the 
man in whom he had once confided. Where does he go 
to? “And the king in his anger left the drinking-bout, 
and passed into the garden of the dithan.” Here is our 
word again. Look at the plan, and you will find that 
the harem directly adjoined the gardens of the palace. 
A few = brought the king to the cooling air, where he 
might collect his thoughts and calmly consider the steps 
to be taken. The oe fate of Haman is well 
known, but here we must break off. 

The concluding chapters contain no further references 
to the palace of Ahasuerus, which the reader will, by 
this time, have seen for himself, tallies, to a surprising 
degree, with ‘the plan of the building discovered by 
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Dieulafoy. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


_———— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


[First Quarter, 1893.] 


1, January 1,—Returning from the Captivity..............c0c00s000 
2. January 8.—Rebuilding the Temple. 
a7 y 15.—E aging the People.. 
4. January 22.—Josbua the High-Priest. 
6, January 20—The Spirit of the Lord, .....0......ccccccseecreerenenee 
6, February 5.—Dedicating the Temple 
7. February 12.—Nehemiah’s Prayer 
8. February 19.—Rebuljding the Wall 
9. February 26.— Reading the Law 
10, March 5.—Keeping the Sabbath ‘ 
11, March 12.—Esther Before the King... Esth. 4: 10-17; 5: 1-3 
12. March 19.—Timely Ad itions. seve PTOV. 2 : 15-23 
13. March 26,—Review. 


Ezra 1 : 1-11 
Ezra 3 : 1-12 
ecdiipadansoccsegatocesbinsoipind Hag. 2: 1-0 
Zech. 3 : 1-10 
Zech, 4: 1-10 




















OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tug AMERICAN INstITUTE oF SackED LITERATURE. 
(Norg.—For the convenience of those who wish special guidance 
in the pursuit of these Studies the Institute has prepared a series of 
fortnightly examination papers, which may be procured from the 
central office af the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
Hyde Park, Chicago. These may be filled out and returned to 
the Institute for criticism. They will be immediately returned to 
the sender with suggestive markings. For this correspondence, a 
fee of five dollars is charged for the course. An examination upon 
the subject will take place in June, 1893. Those who would like 


to enrol for this final examination only, may send a fee of fifty cents 
to the Institute. } 


STUDY XI1L—MALACHI—NEHEMIAH’S SECOND 
GOVERNORSHIP. 
Neh. 13 : 1-31. 
I, Tue Crassiriep Facts. 

Nehemiah leaves Jerusalem, 433 B.C., and returns to the 
Persian court (Neh, 13 : 6 ; 5:14); the priesthood again 
comes into power,—they ignore the various articles of the 
covenant (13 : 15, 16, comp. 10 : 31; 13 : 10, comp. 10: 32-39; 
18 : 5, 28, comp. 10 : 30) and deliberately reverse Nehemiah’s 
policy (13: 5, 10, etc.) ; their example leads the people astray 
(Mal. 2:8; Neh. 13: 15, 17, 23, 24); the confusion of au- 
thority leads to general neglect of the temple and the law (Mal, 
$: 8-11); the earnest message of Malachi; Nehemiah’s sud- 
den return, perhaps about 428 B.C, (Neh, 13: 6) ; he cleanses 
the temple store-rooms, defiled by Tobiah’s occupancy (Neh. 
13 : 4-9); reorganizes the temple service (13 : 10-14, 30, 31); 
checks the desecration of the sabbath (13 : 15-22); compels 
the people who had made mixed marriages to swear to forgo 
them (13 : 23-27) ; expels the priest Manasseh, the son-in- 
law of Sanballat; the Samaritan schism, and the settlement 
of the Samaritan dispute. 

Il. Svecrsrep Torics. 

1, The Book of Malachi, (1.) Possibly anonymous, Mala- 
chi means “ my messenger.” The Septuagint translates (1: 1) 
® by the hand of his messenger.” Note.also the similar head- 
ings (Zech. 9: 1a; 12: 1a), supposed by some to belong to 
avonymous sections of the Book of Zechariah. (2.) Probably 
uttered during Nehemiah’s absence. (a) The governor seems 
to be a foreigner (Mal. 1: 8); (b) the abuses attacked are 
those which Nehemiah was obliged to reform (Mal. 1 : 6,12, 
18, comp. Neh. 13: 4, 5, 7,10; Mal. 2:11, 14-16, comp. 
Neh. 18 : 23-29; Mal. 3 : 8-10, comp. Neh. 13 : 10-13); (¢) 
the argument of Malachi 1 : 2-5 implies a reciored Jerusa- 
lem. (3.) At variance with earlier prophets in some of its 
statements. (a) Condemns mixed marriages (comp. Isa. 25 : 
6,7; 60:10); (6) lays unusual stress on ritual observance 
(comp, Isa. 1: 11-17; Amos 5:15); (c) contains a unique 
precept (Mal. 3:4). (4.) One with them in spirit. Cere- 
monialism and exclusiveness was iudged by him to be the 
only practicable way of making Israel a divine nation. No- 
tice the fine description (Mal. 2: 4-7) of the true priest, the 
broad principle of human brotherhood (2: 10-16), the clear 
moral distinctions (3: 5). (5.) The contents: (a.) Intreduc- 
tion (1: 1-5). The contrast between Israel and Edom a proof 
of God’s love. (b.) The priests rebuked and threatened 
(1: 6 to 2: 9) for insincerity, a mercenary spirit, and neglect 
of duty. (c.) Mixed marriages condemned (2: 10-16). (d.) 
The despondent cheered (2:17 to3:6). (¢) God’s delay 
due to their neglect (3: 7-12). (/.) The difference between 
those that fear the Lord and others will some time be marked 
(8:18 to 4:3). (y.) Elijah, the messenger of judgment, 
cometh (4; 4-6). (6.) Its purpose: To emphasize religious 
and moral earnestness in worship, daily life, and character. 

2. Nehemiah’s Measures of Reform. (1.) Note how com- 
pletely, during his absence, his measures of public welfare 
were neutralized by the priesthood, and how they welcomed 
his enemies. (2.) Note the aggravations of Eliashib’s offense,— 
the Ammonite chieftain lodged in the rooms where the sacred 

stores were kept. Nehemiah publicly humiliates Eliashib, 
by not only expelling the belongings of Tobiah, but cleansing 
the impure chambers. (3.) The scattered Levites and choris- 
ters brought back, and put at their proper work; a rotation 
of priests and Levites arranged (v. 30); tithes carefully col- 





lected by a special commission. (4.) Sabbath-breaking. No- 


tice the four stages of its suppression (Neh. 13:15 b, 17, 19a, |' 


21a). (5.) Mixed marriages: That among the country- 
dwelling Jews suppressed by fear; the son of Joiada (Manas- 
seh) and his fellows driven out of Judea. 
in all this a zealot, a patriot, or an angry man? 

3. The Samaritan Schism. (1.) Its origin: Manasseh and 
his fellows (Neh. 13 : 29) went to Sanballat, carrying with 
them a copy of the law and a knowledge of the ritual. He 
built for them, on Gerizim, a rival sanctpary. (2.) Its 
claims: Superior orthodoxy (excluding traditions); holier 
sanctuary; more authentic law. (3.) Results: Nationalizing 
the Samaritan population ; developing deep hatred between 
Samaritans and Jews; settling forever the debated question 
of exclusiveness; ultimate stimulus to the reformer’s cause. 
(4.) Its importance: “The second great step in the develop- 
ment of Judaism.” 

III, OpsERVATIONS. 

1, Nehemiah 13: 1-3. Where this passage belongs is un- 
certain. It contains several expressions peculiar to Nehe- 
miah’s style; for example, “our God,” use of an unusual 
word for “that.” It is compact, not diffuse (comp. Neh 
13:1; 8: 13-15). Some make it refer to the same incident 
as Nehemiah 9 : 2. 

2. Nehemiah 13:6. “ After certain days.” According to 
Hebrew usage, this expression means an indefinite period. 
It may have been five years. 

3. Malachi 2: 4-7. A description of true priestly charac- 
ter. A portrait of Phinehas (Henderson), of Ezra (Hunter), 
of the primitive priesthood (Dods). 

4. Malachi 2:11. “Daughter of a strange god,”—a non- 
Israelitish woman. 

5. Nehemiah 13 : 
Jeremiah 17 : 21, 27. 
IV. REFERENCES FoR FURTHER READING AND Stupy. 

For Study. On Malachi consult Dods (“Haggai, Zecha- 
riah, and Malachi”), or Farrar (“Minor Prophets”), or 
Driver (“Introduction”). On the closing scenes in the career 
of Nehemiah, compare the commentary by Ryle on “Ezra 
and Nehemiah,” just published in Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges,—a capital book for use in review of 
this period of history (Macmillan). On the Samaritan schism, 
read the Bible Dictionary, Geikie, or Stanley. Josephus 
cannot, apparently, be fully trusted in his account. He gets 
a century behind time, 


18. Perhaps Nehemiah remembered 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON XI., MARCH 12, 1898. 
Esther Before the King. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Esth. 4: 10-17; 5: 1-3. 
COMMON VERSION. 

10 { Again Es’ther spake ynto 
Hia’tich, and gave him com- 
mandment unto Mor’de-cai. 

11 All the king’s servants, and 
the people of the king’s provinces, 
do know,that whosoever, whether | 
man or woman, shall come unto 
the king into the inner court, 
who is not called, there is one law | 
of his to put Aim to death, except | 
such to whom the king shall hold | 
out the golden sceptre, that he whom the king shall hold out 
may live: but I have not been the golden scepter, that he 
called to come in unto the king | may live: but I have not been 
these thirty days. called to come in unto the 

12 And they told to Mér’de-cdi | 12 king these thirty days. And 
Es’ther’s words. | they told Mordecai Esther's 

18 Then M6r’de-cAi commanded | 18 words, Then Mordecai bade 
to answer Es’ther, Think not with | them return answer unto 
thyself that thou shalt escape in Esther, Think not with thyself 
the king’s house, more than-all| that thou shalt escape in the 
the Jews. king’s house, more than all 

14 For if thou altogether hold- | 14 the Jews. For if thou alto- 
est thy peace at this time, then| gether holdest thy peace at 
shall there enlargement and this time, then shall relief and 
deliverance arise to the Jews deliverance arise to the Jews 
from another place ; but thou and from another place, but thou 
thy father’s house shall be de- and thy father’s house shall 
stroyed: and who knoweth perish: and who knoweth 
whether thou art come to the whether thou art not come to 
kingdom for such a time as this? the kingdom for such a time 

15 ¢ Then Es’ther bade them re- | 15 as this? Then Esther bade 
turn MOr’de-cai this answer. them return answer unto 

16 Go, gather together all the | 16 Mordecai, Go, gather together 
Jews that are present in Shu’shan, all the Jews that are present 
and fast ye for me, and neither in Shushan, and fast ye for me, 
eat nor drink three days, night or and neither eat nor drink three 
day: I also and my maidens will days, night or day: I also and 
fast likewise; and so will I go in my maidens will fast in like 
unto the king, which és not ac- manner; and so will I go in 
cording to the law: and if I unto the king, which is not 
perish, I perish. according to the law: and if I 

17 So Mér’de-cAi went his way, | 17 perish, I perish. So Mordecai 
and did according to all that| went his way, and did accord- 
Esther had commanded him. | __ ing to all that Esther hadcom- 

5:1 Now it came to passonthe| manded him. 
third day, that Es’ther put on her | 5: 1 Now it came to pass on the 
royal a@ppare, and stood in the! third day, that Esther puton 


Memory verses: 5 : 1-3.) 

REVISED VERSION. 
10 Then Esther spake unto Ha- 
thach, and gave him a message 
| 11 unto Mordecai, saying: All the 
king’s servants, and the peo- 
ple of the king’s provinces, do 
know,that whosoever, whether 
man or woman, shall come 
unto the king into the inner 
court, who is not called, there 
is one law for him, that he be 
put to death, except such to 





(6.) Was Nehemiah | 





her royal apparel, and stood 
in theinner court of the king’s 
house, over against the king’s 
house : and the king sat upon 
his royal throne in the royal 
house, Over against the en- 

2 trance of the house. And it 
was so, when the king saw 
Esther the queen standing in 
the court, that she obtained 
favour in his sight: and the 
king held out to Esther the 
golden scepter that was in his 
hand. So Esther drew near, 
and touched the top of the 

8 sceptre. Then said the king 
unto her, What wilt thou,. 
queen Esther? and what isthy 
request? it shall be given thee 
even to the half of the king- 
dom. 


favour in his sight : and the king 
held out to Es’ther the golden 
sceptre that was in his hand. So 
Es’ther drew near, and touched 
the top of the sceptre. 

3 Then said the king unto her, 
What wilt thou, queen Es’ther? 
and what is thy request? it shall 
even be given thee to the half of 
the kingdom. 








LESSON PLAN, 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Grace Triumphant over Sin. 
GotpEen TEXT For THE QuaRTER: Where sin abownded, 


° | grace did much more abound.—Rom, 5 : 20, 


Lxsson Topic: Fa‘th Victorious over Despair. 


LA Situation, vs. 10-12. 
2, A Possible Opportunity, vs. 13, 14. 
3. An Act of Faith, vs. 15-17. 

4. A Victorious Outcome, vs. 1-3. 


GotpEen Text: Judge righteously, and plead the cause of 
the poor and needy.—Prov. 31 : 9. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


DaILy Home READINGS. 


M.—Esth.4:10to5:38. Faith victorious, 
T.—Esth. 3:1-15. Haman’s plot. 

W.—Esth. 4:1-9. The Jews in despair. 
T.—Esth. 5: 1-14. Haman’s supposed triumph. 
F.—Esth. 6: 1-14. Mordecai in honor. 
$.—Esth. 7:1-10. The Jews triumphant. 
$.—Esth. 8: 1-17, The great rejoicing. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. A DESPERATE SITUATION. 
1. Secret Communications : 
Then Esther .. . gave him a message unto Mordecai (10). 


e's + _ charged him to go to Mordecai, to know what this was 
Mordecai told him of all that had happened (Esth. 4 : 7). 
Hathach came and told Esther the words of Mordecai (Esth, 4 : 9), 


ll. Absolute Prohibition : 
Whosoever ... . shail come anto the king . 
death mu 
8o will I . which is not accordin 
Put not t A forward in the -¢ ity 
The King’s we word hath power (Eccl. 8 : 4 
I. Special Disability 
I have not been called to come in . 


Who am I, om I should go ir 
Who am ae . that I should 


«+ not called, .«s 


to the law (Esth. 4 : 16). 
the king (Prov. 25: 6). 


. these thirty owe (11). 
Pharaoh? (Exod. 8:11. 

- son in law to the king? ‘1 gem. 18: 

Me, who am less than the least of all saints (Eph. 8 : 8). 


fl. A POSSIBLE OPPORTUNITY. 

1. Doom Over All: 

Think not with thyself that thou shalt escape (13). 
Let it be written that “y~* be destroyed (Esth. 3 : 2 
To slay, and to cause to perish, all Jews (Esth. 3 : 
We are solid, I and my people, ‘to be destroyed (Bath. 7:4). 
ll. Deliverance neyo $ 

Then shall .. . deliverance arise to the Jews _ 
The Lord is .. . my deliverer, even mine (2 Sam. 22 
Call upon me ‘in the day of trouble ; I will deliver thee aioe 50 : 15). 
He shall deliver the needy when he crieth (Psa. 72 
iit. Opportunity Presented: 

Who knoweth whether thou art not come. . 
(14.) 
God did send me before you to preserve life (Gen. 45 : 5). 


Ye meant evil against me ; but God meant it for food (Sen. 50 ; 20). 
Whatscever thy hand findeth to do, do it (Eccl. 9 


ITI. 


. Jor such a time f 


AN ACT OF FAITH, 
1. God Sought; 

Fast ye for me: ... I also and my maidens will fast (16). 
: Layne ent prayed before the God of heaven (Heb, 1: *. 

by pragee and lications, with fastin: (Dan. 9 : 3). 

Worhipp g with fi and supplications ( : 87). 
ll. Means Used; 

So will I go in unto the king (16). 
To charge her that she should go in unto the king (Esth, 4 : 8). 
Esther . . . stood in the inner court of the king’s house (Esth. 5 : 1). 
We must work the works of him that sent me (John 9 : 4). 
il. Danger Disregarded : 

If I perish, I perish (16). 
He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it (Matt. 10 : 39). 
Be not afraid of them which kill the peey (Luke 12 : 4). 
They loved not their life even unto death (Rev. 12: 11). 
IV. Covenant Kept : | 

Mordecai... did . . . all that Esther had commanded (17), 
Fast ye for me .. . three days (Esth. 4 : 16). 
If two of you shall agree, . . it shall be done for them (Matt. 18: 19). 
Bear ye one another's burdens (Gal. 6 : 2). 

Iv. A VICTORIOUS OUTCOME, 

1. Decisive Action : 

Esther put on her royal apparel, and stood in the inner court 
(1). 
David ... cried after Saul, saying, My lord the king g Sam. 24 : 8). 
Elijah went to shew himself unto be | +- a = 
Jesus... went forth, and saith, . ., Whom see ye? (Jobo 18 : 4) 
a. Gnidne Reception : 

- The king held out to Esther the golden sceptre (2). 
Jato bes of Se leat made . amon Kindness (acts. 

The barbarians shewed us no common : 2). 

Who also honoured us with many honours (Acts 
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inner court.’ * (1) A noble woman ; (2) 


be ite been Bers es aiid FT 7. 
TH wage oe * ¢ aH * . > : ae . 7 











Wt. Generous Proffer : 
Lyle tg youn byhedene Sills gaan 
God said, Ask what I sha!l give thee (1 Kings 3 
Bo good i will he wit d from th bom Pea, ta : 
shalt ask of mar i will lve Ribose (ede 6 : 28). 


Verse 11.—" There is one law = Bg that he ,) aR, to death,” 


ig Snr te Think not x = thy: me) &t Sak ones escape.” (1) 


Stern condemnation ; oF ies hae: (3) Plain warn: 
—, bog Then shall ‘velief and deliverance arise to the Jews 
her place.” (1) The imperiled Jews; (2) The sure rélief ; 
Gy) The f posible deliverer. 
Verse 16.—*' Fast ye for me :...I also and my maidens will fast.” 
(1) An 28 gees ones: (2A waiting ‘God ; (3) An earnest appeal. 
1 I go in unto the king.” (1) The needy one; (2) The 
séemek ame: i Perian. The decisive appeal. 
“If I pe (1) Dread uncertainty ; (2) Noble decision. 
d stood in the 


Verse'1 1— a aher put on her royal —— and 
wise preparation ; (8) A 


3 (4) A triumphant result, 
Verse aa The king held out to Esther the golden seeptre.” (1) 
The ——— fant; (2) The sovereign ; (3) The scepter. 
ber drew near.” (1) A rr applicant; (2) A wel- 
come Lay peers (3) A great delive 
Verse 3.—‘' Its ball begiventhes.” *t) Royal clemency ; (2) Limit- 
less opportu aly. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SELF-DENIAL ILLUSTRATED, 


In Abraham (Gen. 13 : 8,9; Heb. 11 : 8, 9). 
In the widow of Zarephath (1 Kings 17 : 12-15). 
In Esther (Esth, 4 : 15, 16 ; 5:1). 





In the Rechabites (Jer. 35 : 6, 7). 

In Daniel (Dan. 1 : 8 ; 5: 16, 17). 

In the apostles (Matt. 19 : 27; Mark 1 : 17, 18). 
In the poor widow (Luke 21 : 4). 

In early Christians (Acts 2 : 45 ; 4: 34). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Precepine Events.—The events narrated in the Book of 
Esther precede those recorded in the Book of Nehemiah 
and much of the history given in the Book of Ezra. Ahasuerus 
was Xerxes, the son of Darius, son of Hystaspes, The preced- 
ing events mentioned in the biblical narrative are the festival 
in the third year of Ahasuerus (probably preparatory to the 
invasion of Greece) ; the refusal of Vashti to appear before 
the feasting nobles; the deposition of Vashti, and the decree 
respecting it; the selection of young women for the harem; 


_the choice of Esther, a Jewish maiden, who concealed her 


race, in the seventh year (presumably after the return of 
Xerxes from the disastrous invasion of Greece); the dis- 
covery of a plot against the king by Mordecai, the cousin of 
Esther, who makes it known to Ahasuerus; the promotion of 
Haman, to whom Mordecai refuses to do reverence; the 
scheme of Haman for vengeance upon Mordecai and all his 
race; his offer of money for the privilege of slaying the 
Jews; the authority given him, and the fixing by lot of the 
day of slaughter. The mourning of Mordecai and other 
Jews; the discovery of this by Esther, who sends clothing to 
her relative, which he refuses to take; she sends a chamber- 
lain to inquire what it means; the explanation of Mordecai 
to the chamberlain, and his message to Esther bjdding her 
ask deliverance for her people. 

Prace.—The city of Shushan, or Susa, about two hundred 
miles east of Babylon ; the palace built there by Darius, son 
of Hystaspes, 

Trwe.—Shortly before the twenty-third day of the third 
month of the twelfth year of Ahasuerus; that is, in May, or 
June, B.C. 473. Xerxes began to reign B.C. 486; the next 
year would be reckoned as the first; Esther was chosen in 
the seventh, B.C. 479. 

Prersons.—Esther, or Hadassah (“Myrtle”), the favorite 
“queen” of Ahasuerus; the question of her exact rank is 
open to discussion. Hathach, a chamberlain ; Mordecai, the 
cousin of Esther, who had brought her up; the voluptuous 
and arbitrary king, Ahasuerus. 

IncrpENTs.—Esther sends a message to Mordecai by the 
chamberlain Hathach, recalling the stringent law against 
entering unbidden into the presence of the king in the inner 
court, and telling that she had not been invited for thirty 
days. Mordecai answers the message by telling her that her 
position will not save her; that, if she will not interpose, 
deliverance may come from another quarter; that she has 
probably been exalted for just such an emergency. Esther 
replies by asking all the Jews to fast for her three days, and 
promising that, after a similar fast, she will venture before 
the king. She does this on the third day, and finds favor in 
the sight of the king, who, according to usage, holds out his 
scepter for her to touch, and asks her request, promising to 
bestow it, “ even to the half of the kingdom.” 

HistoricaL Serrinc.—The Book of Esther is a graphic 
and dramatc picture of the life of an Oriental monarch. 
The character of Ahasuerus answers exactly to that of Xerxes, 
as given by Greek historians. Accordingly the historical 
accuracy of the narrative must ‘be upheld, despite some ac- 
knowledged difficulties, which, however, are largely negative. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 
Ahasuerus.—W hich Persian king was he? The chronology 
of the marginal Bibles assumes that he was Darius, in whose 


reign the temple was built. The Septuagint translators call 
the king in Esther Artaxerxes, instead of Ahasuerus. Fol- 


Vashti was deposed four years before Ezra went up to Jeru- 
salem (Esth. 1: 3) that Esther was married a few months 
after Ezra went up, and that the rescue of the Jews from 
their great peril occurred when Ezra had been five years at 
Jerusalem (Esth. 2:16; 3: 7,12; 8:9; 9:1). Josephus 
and his translator Whiston also follow the Septuagint, but 
they see the absurdity of supposing that the king who com- 
missioned Ezra and Nehemiah should be the one upon 
whose ignorance concerning the Jews Haman builds his 
scheme, and so they transfer the events of the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah to the reign of Xerxes. But, positively, the 
name Xerxes is simply a less correct variant of the name 
Ahasuerus; and Esther’s husband was no other than the 
Xerxes whose exploits are»so familiar to all students of Greek 
history. The Bible story fits at every point all that we know 
concerning this Xerxes, and does not fit the reign of any 
other Persian king. 

The feast made in his third year (Esth. 1 ; 3) synchronizes 
with the great assembly which Herodotus says Xerxes held 
to consider his plans for conquering Greece, As long as 
Xerxes was busy and ¢elf-conscious with that greatest military 
expedition of history, he probably did not miss Vashti very 
much. But three years later, after his defeat at Salamis, in 
September of his sixth year, and his sudden return home 
without any millions of soldiers following him, he was less 
self-sufficient, and “ remembered Vashti.” He consoled him- 
self for the disasters that had befallen him, by his magnificent 
plans for securing a new queen. 

The events of the lesson are dated in the twelfth year of 
his reign, at some time between the thirteenth day of the first 
month and the twenty-third day of the third month (Esth. 
8:12; 8: 9); probably nearer the latter date. This was 
474 B.C., forty-two years after the dedication of Zerubbabel’s 
temple, and sixteen years before Ezra went to Jerusalem. 

The Ethical Problem in Our Lesson.—From a literary point 
of view, the lesson is a ragged fragment detached from a nar- 
rative; and yet it is probably the best selection that could be 
made for presenting the spirit of the book. But it has no 
unity, excepting as it presents a situation that belongs to a 
constantly recurring type. Following the method of the Book 
of Esther, and discussing the deepest religious questions with- 
out using religious phraseology, we may let Ahasuerus stand 
for the social conditions that dominate any age. The despot- 
ism of such conditions is as absolute as that of the Persian 
monarch. Under it, some of our race are condemned to 
poverty and wretchedness and temptations, such that they ren- 
der virtue wellnigh impossible; and all are condemned to 
spiritual imperfection. Then Esther stands as a type of that 
class of people whom we regard as fortunate, and who, because 
of their own good fortune, have ability to help those who 
need help. So far as the lesson is concerned, it makes little 
difference whether we confine ourselves to the consideration 
of spiritual needs, or take into view needs of all sorts, 

Queen Esther Asks to be Excused.—The circumstances are 
such that a certain service seems to be providentially assigned 
to her to perform ; but she says that the thing she is desired 
to do involves greater peril to herself than she can reasonably 
be expected to incur. 

Verse 10.—Then : This word is not an adverb of time, but 
simply a conjunction which might be translated by “and,”— 
Esther: She was an orphan, of Jewish race, the adopted 
daughter of her kinsman Mordecai, remarkabledor her beauty 
and winning graces (2:7). Perhaps five and a half years 
before the incident of the lesson, she had been brought to the 
palace of Ahasuerus, to be educated there for a year (2: 12) 
as one of many candidates for the royal favor (2: 1-15). It 
was now a few months more than four years since she had 
become the wife of the king, and the crowned queen of Per- 
sia (2: 16-18). Josephus says that her marriage feast was 
celebrated the twelfth month of the seventh year of the king. 
During all this time, the king knew not that she was a Jew 
So far as appears, he hardly knew that such people as Jews 
existed. The apocryphal additions to Esther (chap. 14 of the 
King James translation) represent that she abhorred her hus- 
band, was unhappy in the honors bestowed upon her, and took 
no joy except in her religion. There is no reason for this 
view. Xerxes, notwithstanding his inordinate vanity and the 
follies into which it led him, was one of the ablest and best 
of the Persian kings. He appreciated his wife highly, and 
was amenable to her influence. There is no reason for doubt- 
ing that she loved him, and was happy.—Commandment unto 
Mordecai: Mordecai had sent her word of the king’s decree 
for exterminating the Jews, and had asked her to go to the 
king and use her influence to avert the danger. 

Verse 11.—All .. . do know: The fact she is about to allege 


of hope, even for one who was so conscious as Esther of her 

great influence over the king. Great as he was, he sometimes 

had contrary moods, and sometimes indulged in freaks. This 

was the man who, the Greeks say, ordered theHellespont té be 

flogged. He had deposed Vashti for being self-respectful, 

and deemed himself a great patriot for so doing. No one 

could tell how he would take it if Esther should try to ap- 

proach him ; and if he only hesitated, the men with the axes 

would do their work.—These thirty days: I suppose the im- 

plication is that this neglect was exceptional, and that it 

caused her anxiety and unhappiness. Perhaps it was directly 
due to Haman’s influence over the king. Or perhaps Ahasu- 
erus, like many another man in similar circumstances, had 
a feeling that his wife would not approve this latest large 
scheme of his, and so avoided meeting her, lest he should 
betray himself to her. In any case, the representation is that 
this fortunate young wife has her own household skeleton; 
And, in any case, her reply to Mordecai contemplates two 
alternatives. To present the case to the king, she must 
either wait for an opportunity or make an opportunity. 
Judging by the past thirty days, she may be too late if she 
waits for an opportunity. Judging by the same, it is as 
much as her life is worth to try to make an opportunity. It 
will do her people no good if she loses her life exposing her- 
self for their sake. So she thinks they had better not depend 
upon her. F 

Queen Esther Cannot be Excused.—The reasonable reply to 
her plea is that there is greater danger to her from neglect- 
ing her duty than from performing it. She is further advised 
that though relief may come from some other source, it may 
be powerless to avert her share in the danger; and, further, 
that a great opportunity has come to her, and that she will 
act unworthily if she neglects it. 

Verse 13.—Think not... that thou shalt escape: Her good 
fortune and the dignity to which she has attained do not 
change the fact that she is a Jew. If the Jews perish by 
law, she will perish among them, just the same as if she was 
undistinguished. 

Verse 14.—Thou and thy father’s house shalt perish : Mor- 
dedai knows that he and Esther are of the same family, and 
that he is particularly obnoxious to Haman. If something 
should arise to thwart Haman’s plans for destroying all the 
Jews, that very thing would be likely to precipitate the exe- 
cution of his vengeance on Mordecai and Mordecai’s immedi- 
ate friends. In that case, the queen’s relation to Mordecai 
would probably be discovered, and her concealment of it 
would be attributed to her asa fault. So Mordecai insists 
that her safest course is to take the initiative.—Relief and 
deliverance shall arise: Whether Mordecai’s tone is as confi- 
dent as the English reader would naturally infer, depends on 
how we interpret. It would be possible to translate, “ Relief 
and deliverance may arise from another place, whilst thou 
and thy father’s house perish.” If the case be put thus 
hypothetically, it serves every purpose for the argument; 
though I cannot doubt that Mordecai actually had perfect 
confidence in the inviolability of Jehovah’s promise, and 
therefore in the preservation of Israel from extermination.— 
To the kingdom for such a time as this: Mordecai appeals to 
Esther’s thought for self-preservation, but it is not to this 
that he makes his chief appeal. She had excused herself on 
the ground of the danger of acting; and he refutes her excuse 
by setting forth the greater danger from not acting; but he 
does not stop with this. Suppose relief should arise from 
other quarters; and suppose that the queen and her relatives 
escape with the rest; she will not come off with queenly 
honor if she neglects the queenly opportunity offered her. 
It is permitted to her, if she will, to become the savior of 
her people; why should she refuse the dignity, and let it 
pass to some one else? 

Queen Esther Seriously Undertakes her Duty, and is Success- 


- | ful.—She does not go about it recklessly and without thought, 


First comes the three days’ fasting in her behalf, by Mor- 
decai and the Jews in the city, and by herself and her 
maidens at home. The Book of Esther does not mention 
prayer, but fasting implies prayer. After this religious prepa- 
ration, the queen takes such measures as are in her power to 
make, sure that her application to the king shall be a success, 

Esther 5: 1.—Put on her royal apparel: It is right fora 
woman decorously to use her beauty and her skill in dress as 
means for doing good. If Esther had been a dowdy, she 
would have lost her life, instead of saving her people. Care- 
lessness in personal appointments may lead to great loss of 
power.—Stood in the inner court: Evidently the throne room, 
where the king was, opened upon this court, and the throne 
was so placed that he could look through the entrance and 





is not doubtful, not a mere excuse on her part, but a thing 
well understood by everybody.— One law: The law was per- 
haps a necessary one. Darius, the father of Xerxes, had 
obtained the throne by assassinating his usurping predecessor. 
Among his successors, assassinations were the rule rather 
than the exception. It would not do to admit people within 
reach of the king unless they were responsible, and were 
wanted there. Josephus says that men with axes stood to 
execute the law (Ant. XI, 6: 3).—Tbo whom the king shall 





lowing this lead, Prideaux held, two hundred years ago, that 


hold out the golden sceptre: This was but s precarious ground 





see her before she reached the throne room. We can imagine 
the silence, more full of sensation than any sound, as the 
| lovely woman, in her royal attire, crossed the court. The 


. | ax-men tighten their grasp on the handles of their weapons, 


and fix their eyes on the golden scepter. And the queen 
stands there, in front of the entrance. There is no use in say- 
ing she is not afraid. True courage is indicated, not by the 
absence of fear, but by resoluteness in the presence of perils 
that necessarily inspire fear. 


Verse 2.—Drew near, and touched the top of the scepter: She < 
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did not have to wait long. The king had managed without 
her for the last thirty-three days, but he was not ready to see 
her marched off by two ax-men, never to return again, and he 
held the golden scepter toward her. Esther passed through 
the entrance into the pillared throne room, and across the 
wide room to the throne, and touched the top of the scepter. 
What she did, ‘she did right royally. I think the king 
became at once as proud of her courage as he was of her 
beauty. I think he felt a respect for her such as he had 
never felt before. He did not wait for her to speak, but ad- 
dressed her as “ Queen Esther,” and promised that her request 
should be granted, to the half of his kingdom. 

The account in the apocryphal additions to Esther ampli- 
fies and changes the story, and Josephus follows that account. 
According to it, Esther took two attendants with her, and the 
king looked angrily at her, and she fainted away ; and the 
king leaped from his throne, and folded her in his arms, and 
told her he was her brother. These particulars are pretty 
well related, but they are very feeble and belittling by the 
side of the brief and graphic statements made in the Bible. 
I suspect that if Esther had made such a scene as that, the 
king would have said to her, when they met at the banquet, 
“ Now, Esther, never mind about that request of yours, I for- 
give you this time, but don’t let such a thing happen again.” 

At each subsequent stage of the matter, Esther displays a 
courage, tact, wisdom, and persistence that make her example 
a good one to follow. She does not make her request known 
to the king at the public interview. Her time there would 
have been limited. She was not sure of having his undi- 
vided attention. Somebody might destroy the impression she 
made on his mind before she got him fully committed. And, 
in arranging for her private interview with the king, she 
avoided putting herself in the position of accusing Haman 
behind his back. She proposed to have him there, and to 
have the matter out with him, once for all, in the presence 
of the king. 

And so Queen Esther succeeded in doing with her despot 
what all religious and humanitarian workers are trying to do 
with the social conditions they have to deal with. She so 
transformed things that he became the helper of those who 
needed help, instead of being their destroyer. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The story of Esther takes us back fifty years from the time 
of Nehemiah, who returned from the court of Susa, or 
Shusan, about the year 433, to Jerusalem, while the great 
feast in the palace of Xerxes, with which the Book of Esther 
opens, was held in the year 483 before Christ. In 486 Darius 
had died; and his son Xerxes, the King Ahasuerus of the 
Book of Esther, now reigned in his stead. 

The Persian monarchs of the line of Darius had four resi- 
dences, in different parts of their dominions, to suit the 
climate of the seasons, They spent the spring at Babylon; 
the summer at Ectabana, among the cool mountains of Media; 
the autumn at Persepolis; and the winter at Susa, the Shusan 
of Esther. This city was about a hundred and fifty miles 
north of the head of the Persian Gulf, in the mountainous 
province of Susiana, east of the Tigris. Shining rivers, 
among which was the Eulseus, or Ulai of Daniel, beautified 
the valley in which it lay, shut in by a rampart of lofty 
mountains. A city had long stood on this site, but it had 
been sacked by Sardanapalus of Assyria about the year 
650 B.C. From the statement of the plunder carried off, as 
given in the annals of the conqueror, it must have been a 
splendid and very wealthy place. 

It remained obscure and ruined till Cambyses, the son of 
Cyrus, a century after the Assyrian catastrophe, determined 
to restore its grandeur. The Persians having no architecture 
of their own, Cambyses sent a great body of workmen from 
Egypt, so famous for its palaces and temples, to build a 
mighty palace for him in this old royal city; but his death, 
soon after, left it to Darius to carry out the design. The vast 
mass of structures included in the palace were, therefore, in 
their brilliant newness, if, indeed, entirely finished through- 
out, when Xerxes ascended the throne, in B.C, 486. 

The campaigns of Persia in Egypt and Asia Minor, coun- 
tries linked with each other by various close alliances, had 
led Cyrus, and after him Darius, to attempt the complete 
conquest of the Greek states on both sides of the Agean 
Sea. This scheme, which threatened to overwhelm the 
western world in a flood of Asiatic barbarism and despotism, 
was defeated four years before the death of Darius, by the 
victory of Miltiades and the Athenians at Marathon, over 
invading hosts of Orientals. This turning-point in the his- 

tory of the world marked the year 490. Xerxes was deter- 
mined to make another effort. So great an enterprise, how- 
ever, required long preparations, and, to insure that these 
should be vigorous, it was imperative that the great officers 
of the hundred and twenty-seven provinces, stretching from 
India to Ethiopia, embraced in the mighty empire of Persia, 
should be summoned to the presence of the great king. The 
. pumber of troops to be raised in each satrapy, their equipment 














and maintenance, the appointment of commanding officers, 
the lines of march, the date of starting and of rendezvous at 
some common center, and countless other essential matters, 
needed to be discussed and settled, not to speak of the de- 
cision on the details of the plan of campaign. The meeting 
of such a galaxy of the magnates of the empire, moreover, would 
kindle that enthusiasm which was the vital breath of such a 
stupendous undertaking. 

Accordingly, in B.C, 483, the third year of the reign of 
Xerxes, all the satraps, with their gorgeous retinues and high 
officials, gathered by royal summons at Susa, attended by an 
imposing display of the forces of Media and Persia. The 
deliberations lasted for six months, doubtless with great 
pomp of feasting and luxurious entertainment. At length 
they ended, their close being celebrated by a grand banquet 
to all who had been entertained in the immense circuit of 
the palace, in which, we are told, fifteen thousand men sat 
down each day at table, at a cost of ninety thousand pounds, 
or four hundred and fifty thousand dollars, daily. 

The great dining-hall in which the banquet was held 
(seven days being needed to feast the vast numbers invited) 
has recently been excavated, and is found to have enclosed a 
space of an acre and a half, with a double portico on three 
of its sides, Its flat roof was supported by fluted columns, 
over eighteen feet in diameter, elaborately decorated, and 
surmounted by a cornice of two great bull’s heads. From the 
lofty tops of this forest of marble or porphyry columns, the 
double-headed bulls gleamed down, with horns, feet, eyes, 
and necks covered with thin plates of gold. Under a net- 
work of cedar rafters, resting on cedar cornices, the feast was 
spread. The great walls glittered with enameled bricks, 
covered with the most exquisite ornamental work. A cor- 
nice of enameled tiles of turquoise-blue rose above, and 
screens of the finest wood-carving, with hangings of the three 
royal colors, white, green, and purple-blue, veiled the many 
entrances, and were looped by cords of fine linen and purple 
to silver cylinders or marble pillars. The dining-couches 
were of silver and gold, the pavement of alabaster, white and 
black marble, and mother-of-pearl, over which were spread 
countless carpets of the finest looms of Babylonia and Sardis. 
Everything else was in keeping. The very wine-goblets were 
of gold, and the finest vintages flowed like water. High 
above all the carousers sat Xerxes, on a golden throne, under 
a crimson canopy embroidered with gold and resting on 
golden supports. : 

But the rejoicings were destined to have a touch of the 
tragic before they closed. On the seventh day, when Xerxes 
had inflamed himself with wine, he so far forgot his dignity 
and the rules of state propriety as to order the seven court 
eunuchs to bring in his chief queen Vashti, that he might let 
the company see her charms. But Her Majesty had more 
respect to the king’s honor and her own than to expose her- 
self thus before a mob of half-drunken nobles, contrary to the 
rules of Eastern modesty, and would not obey. It was enough. 
She had enemies, of course, among the courtiers; and hence 
“the wise men,” when consulted, advised the infuriated king 
to dismiss her, which he accordingly did, 

Shortly after, he set out for Greece, and returned to Susa 
only at the end of four years. Vashti was gone. Who 
should take her place? Finally a young Jewess was chosen 
by Xerxes, in ignorance of her nationality. She was the 
cousin of a Jew who held some post in the huge palace popu- 
lation. This relative, Mordecai by name, was fortunate 
enough to discover a plot laid against the king’s life, which 
was duly revealed to Xerxes by the new queen,—Esther. 
The disclosure proved, at a later time, of the highest impor- 
tance to the interests of Mordecai. 

The East is the very seed-plot of such crooked intrigues; 
and another plot was contrived by the highest of the digni- 
taries of the court,—Haman, apparently a last survivor of 
the chiefs of the Amalekites, and hence a hereditary enemy 
of the Jew. Finding that he was slighted by Mordecai, who 
was evidently a Jew, he vowed vengeance against all the 
race, so far as they were to be found in the wide bounds of 
the empire. But this again was discovered by Mordecai, 
who soon found means to tell the bad news to Esther. She, 
perhaps, might keep the king from permitting the crime to 
be carried out. It was dangerous to approach him when not 
summoned to do so; but she would perish if the plot suc- 
ceeded, while, if she succeeded, she would save, not only her 
own life, but the lives of her people over the whole empire. 
Strong-minded, and loyal to her cousin and her people, she 
resolved to risk all in the attempt to save their lives and 
her own. 

At her request, a fast of three days was kept by all the 
Jews in Susa, while Esther herself and her maidens fasted 
inside the palace. The three sad days once over, the queen 
prepared for her perilous task. Putting on her royal apparel, 
she boldly went into the inner court of the palace, from which 
she could be seen by the king, who, at the moment she had 
chosen, was sitting on histhrone. It was a daring act; for 
the fears of despotism had made it a law that any one who 
entered the inner court unsummoned should be put to death, 
unless the king should hold out bis golden scepter, as a sign 

that their life was to be spared. Would Xerxes hold it out 


now? Her anxiety was soon relieved; for, when he saw the 
queen standing in the court, he was moved kindly towards 
her, and held out the symbol of forgiveness and favor. She 
approached the earthly lord of life and death, and, as was 
required, touched the top of the scepter. Xerxes welcomed 
her with effusion? What did she wish? Only let her 
tell him, and she should have it, even “to the half of his 
kingdom.” 

The result is known. Measures were taken which not only 
prevented a massacre of the Jews, but enabled them to inflict 
heavy revenge on their enemies,—a spirit in which, unfor- 
tunately, we find even Esther indulging to a painful extent. 
Meanwhile Haman fell under the displeasure of his master, 
and, with all his sons, was hung up on a great pole, on which 
he had intended to have hung Mordecai. 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





ESTHER’S VENTURE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Patriotism is more evident than religion in the Book of 
Esther. To turn to it after the fervor8 of prophets and the 
continual recognition of God in history which marks the 
other historical books, is like coming down from heaven to 
earth, as Ewald says, But that difference in tone probably 
accurately represents the difference between the saints and 
heroes of ah earlier age and the Jews in Persia, in whom 
national feeling was stronger than devotion. The picture of 
their characteristics deducible from this book shows many of 
the traits which have marked them ever since,—accommo- 
dating flexibility, strangely united with unbending tenacity; 
a capacity for securing the favor of influential people, and 
willingness to stretch conscience in securing it; reticence 
and diplomacy ; and, beneath all, unquenchable devotion to 
Israel, which burns alike in the politic Mordecai and the 
lovely Esther. 

There is not much audible religion in either, but in this 
lesson Mordecai impressively enforces his assurance that 
Israel cannot perish, and his belief in Providence setting 
people in their places for great unselfish ends; and Esther is 
ready to die, if need be, in trying to save her people, and 
thinks that fasting and prayer will help her in her daring 
attempt. These two cousins, unlike in so much, were alike 
in their devotion to Israel ; and though they said little about 
their religion, they acted it, which is better. 

It is very like Jews that the relationship between Morde- 
cai and Esther should have been kept dark. Nobody but 
one or two trusted servants knew that the porter was the 
queen’s cousin, and probably her Jewish birth was also un- 
known. Secrecy is, no doubt, the armor of oppressed na- 
tions; but it is peculiarly agreeable to the descendants of 
Jacob, who was a master of the art. There must have been 
wonderful self-command_on both sides to keep such a secret, 
and true affection, to preserve intercourse through apparent 
indifference. 

Our lesson begins in the middle of Esther’s' conversation 
with the confidential go-between, who told her of the insane 
decree for the destruction of the Jews, and of Mordecai’s 
request that she should appeal to the king. She reminds 
him of what he knew well enough, the law that unsummoned 
intruderstinto the presence were liable to death ; and adds 
what, of course, he did not know, that she had not been 
summoned for a month. We need not dwell on this ridicu- 
lously arrogant law, but may remark that the substantial 
accuracy of the statement is confirmed by classical and other 
authors, and may pause fora moment to note the glimpse 
given here of the delirium of self-importance in which these 
Persian kings lived, and to see in it no small cause of their 
vices and disasters. What chance of knowing facts or of 
living a wholesome life had a man shut off thus from all but 
lick-spittles and slaves? No wonder that the victims of such 
dignity beat the sea with rods, when it was rude enough to 
wreck their ships. No wonder that they wallowed in sen- 
suality, and lost pith and manhood. No wonder that Greece 
crushed their unwieldy armies and fleets, 

And what a glimpse into their heart-emptiness and degra- 
dation of sacred ties is given in the fact that Esther the 
queen had not seen Ahasuerus for a month, though living in 
the same palace, and his favorite wife! No doubt, the ex- 
periences of exile had something to do with the decided prefer- 
ence of the Jew for monogamy in later ages. 

But, passing from this, we need only obserye how clearly 
Esther sees and how calmly she tells Mordecai the tremen- 
dous risk which following his counsel would bring. Note 
that she does not refuse. She simply puts the case plainly, 
as if she invited further communication, “This is how 
things stand. Do you still wish me to run the risk?” That 
is poor courage which has to shut its eyes in order to keep 
itself up to the mark. Unfortunately, the temperament 
which clearly sees dangers and that which dares them are 
not often found together in due proportion, and so men are 
over-rash and over-cautious, This young queen with her 
clear eyes saw and with her brave heart was ready to face 
peril to her life. Unless we fully realize difficulties and dan- 





gers beforehand, our enthusiasm for great causes will ooze 
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out at our fingers’ ends at the first rude assault of these. So 
let us count the cost before we take up arms, and let us take 
up arms after we have counted the cost. Cautious courage, 
courageous caution, are good guides. Either alone is a bad 
one. 

Mordecai’s grand message is a condensed statement of the 
great reasons which always exist for self-sacrificing efforts for 
others’ good. His words are none the less saturated with 
devout thought because they do not name God.; This porter 
at the palace gate had not the tongue of a psalmist or of a 
prophet. He was a plain man, not uninfluenced by his pagan 
surroundings, and perhaps he was careful to adapt his mes- 
sage to the lips of the Gentile messenger, and therefore did 
not more definitely use the sacred name. 

It is very striking that Mordecai makes no attempt to 
minimize Esther’s peril in doing as he wished. He knew 
that she would take her life in her hand, and he expects her 
to be willing to do it, as he would have been willing. It is 
grand when love exhorts loved ones to a course which may 
bring death to them, and life-long loneliness and quenched 
hopes to it. Think of Mordecai’s years of care over and pride 
in his fair young cousin, and how many joys and soaring 
visions would perish with her, and then estimate the heroic 
self-sacrifice he exercised in urging her to her course. 

His first appeal is on the lowest ground. Pure selfishness 
should send her to the king; for, if she did not go, she would 
not escape the common ruin. So, on the one hand, she had 
to face certain destruction ; and, on the other, there were pos- 
sible success and escape. It may seem unlikely that the 
general massacre should include the favorite queen, and 
especially as her nationality was apparently a secret. But 
when a mob has once tasted blood, its appetite is great and 
its scent keen, and there are always informers at hand to 
point to hidden victims. The argument holds in reference 
to many forms of conflict with national and social evils, If 
Christian people allow vice and godlessness to riot un- 
checked, they will not escape the contagion, in some form or 
other. How many good men’s sons have been swept away by 
the immoralities of great cities! How few families there are 
in which there is not “ one dead,” the victim of drink and dis- 
sipation! Howthe godliness of the church is cooled down by 
the low temperature around! At the very lowest, self-preser- 
vation should enlist all good men in a sacred war against the 
sins which areslayingtheircountrymen. If small-pox breaks 
out in the slums, it will come uptown into the grand houses, 
and the outcasts will prove that they are the rich man’s 
brethren by infecting him, and perhaps killing him. 

Mordecai goes back to the same argument in the later part 
of his answer, whén he foretells the destruction of Esther and 
her father’s house. There he puts it, however, in a rather 
different light. The destruction is not now, as before, her 
participation in the common tragedy, but her gxceptional 
ruin while Israelis preserved. The unfaithful one, who could 
have intervened to save, and did not, will have a special in- 
fliction of punishment. That is true in many applications, 
Certainly, neglect to do what we can do for others does always 
bring some penalty on tne slothful coward; and there is no 
more short-sighted policy than that which shirks plain duties 
of beneficence from regard to self. 

But higher considerations than selfish ones are appealed 
to. Mordecai is sure that deliverance will come. He does 
not know whence, but come it will. How did he arrive at 
that serene confidence? Certainly because he trusted God’s 
ancient promises, and believed in the indestructibility of the 
nation which a divine hand protected. How does such a 
confidence agree with fear of “destruction” ? The two parts 
of Mordecai’s message sound contradictory; but he might 
well dread the threatened catastrophe, and yet be sure that 
through any disaster Israel as a nation would pass, cast down, 
no doubt, but not destroyed. 

How did it agree with his earnestness in trying to secure 
Esther's help? If he was certain of the issue, why should 
he have troubled her or himself? Just for the same reason 
that the discernment of God’s purposes and absolute reliance 
on these stimulates, and does not paralyze, devout activity in 
helping to carry them out, If we are sure that a given 
course, however full of peril and inconvenience, is in the line 
of God’s purposes, that is a reason for strenuous effort to carry 
it out, Since some men are to be honored to be his instru- 
ments, shall not we be willing to offer ourselves? There is 
a holy and noble ambition which covets the dignity of being 
used by him. They who believe that their work helps for- 
ward what is dear to God’s heart may well do with their 
might what they find to do, and not be too careful to keep on 
the safe side in doing it. The honor is more than the dan- 
ger. “Here am J; take me,” should be the Christian feeling 
about all such work. 

The last argument in this noble summary of motives for 
self-sacrifice for others’ good is the thought of God’s purpose 
in giving Esther her position. It carries large truth appli- 
cable to us all, The source of all endowments of position, 
possessions, or capacities, is God. His purpose in them all 
goes far beyond the happiness of the receiver. Dignities and 
gifts of every sort are ours for use in carrying out his great 


that she might live in luxury, and be the plaything of a 
king, but that she might serve Israel. Power is duty. Re- 
sponsibility is measured by capacity. Obligation attends 
advantages. Gifts are burdens, All men are stewards, and 
God gives his servants their “talents,” not for selfish squan- 
dering or hoarding, but to trade with, and to pay the profits 
tohim. This penetrating insight into the source and inten- 
tion of all which we have, carries a solemn lesson for us all. 
The fair young heroine’s soul rose to the occasion, and 
responded with a swift determination to her older cousin’s 
lofty words. Her pathetic request for the prayers of the peo- 
ple for whose sake she was facing death was surely more than 
superstition. Little as she says about her faith in God, it 
obviously underlay her courage. A soul that dares death in 
obedience to his will and in dependence on his aid, demon- 
strates its godliness more forcibly in silence than by many 
professions. 

“If I perish, I perish.” Think of the fair, soft lips set to 
putter that grand surrender, and of all the flowery and silken 
cords which bound the young heart to life, so bright and de- 
sirable as was assured to her. Note the resolute calmness, 
the Spartan brevity, the clear sight of the possible fatal issue, 
the absolute submission. No higher strain has ever come 
from human lips. This womanly soul was of the same stock 
as a Miriam, a Deborah, Jephthah’s daughter; and thesame 
fire burned in her,—utter devotion to Israel because entire 
consecration to Isragl’s God. Religion and patriotism were 
to her inseparable. What was her individual life compared 
with her people’s weal and her God’s will? She was ready 
without a murmur to lay her young radiant lifedown. Such 
ecstasy of willing self-sacrifice raises its subject above all fears 
and dissolves all hindrances. It may be wrought out in un- 
eventful details of our small lives, and may illuminate these 
as truly as it sheds imperishable luster over the lovely figure 
standing in the palace court, and waiting for life or death at 
the will of a sensual tyrant. 

The scene there need not detain us. We can fancy Esther’s 
beating heart putting fire in her cheek, and her subdued ex- 
citement making her beauty more splendid as she stood. 
What a contrast between her and the arrogant king on his 
throne! He was a voluptuary, ruined morally by unchecked 
license,—a monster, as he could hardly help being, of lust, 
self-will, and caprice. She was at that moment an incarna- 
tion of self-sacrifice and pure enthusiasm. The blind world 
thought that he was the greater; but how ludicrous his con- 
descension, how vulgar his pomp, how coarse his kindness, 
how gross his prodigal promises by the side of the heroine of 
faith, whose life he held in his capricious hand ! 

How amazed the king would have been if he had been told 
that one of his chief titles to be remembered would be that 
moment’s in‘erview! Ahasuerus is the type of swollen self- 
indulgence, which always degrades and coarsens; Esther is 
the type of self-sacrifice which as uniformly refines, elevates, 
and arrays with new beauty and power. If we would reach 
the highest nobleness possible to us, we must stand with 
Esther at the gate, and not envy or imitate Ahasuerus on his 
gaudy throne. He that loveth his life shall lose it; and he 
that loseth his life for My sake and the gospel’s, the same 
shall find it. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
RISKING ONE'S LIFE. 


There are obviously things for which one may justly put 
his life in imminent peril. That is, there are things worth 
more than any one life. It was the Father of Lies who 
said, “ All that a man hath will he give for his life.” Most 
men value their lives too highly because they have nothing 
beyond them. Ina just valuation, many things outweigh the 
short life that now is. 

What arethey? First, a just valuation shows that our 
best things—knowledge, affection, character, due relation to 
our fellow-men, to the angels, to the universe, and to God—do 
not depend on this life. They all survive it. They are ours 
whether we are in the body or not. So the loss of the body is 
not the loss of all things. It may bea gain. So Christ taught. 
So Paul. Even Richter says that when we are stripped of 
the body, which shrinks from pain, we are emancipated from 
fear. 

Obviously, we should not greatly risk the body for things 
that pertain to this life, for we may lose both it and them. 
That would forbid dangerous pleasures, cigarettes, intoxicants, 
pleasures that expose one to be shot by those who avenge 
wrongs, and excessive devotion to money-making. We can 
trade our health for wealth, but we can never trade back 
wealth for health. 

But we may risk life for a greater blessing. It is always a 
blessing for others. We may risk one life for a million’s 
profit, Every soldier is in peril for his country’s welfare. 
Christ died for the redemption of the race. Paul died daily. 
Esther was more than right. She was sublime. 

What are the due preparations for such risk? It is not 





designs of good to our fellows, Esther was made queen, not 
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three days and nights, She asked all the nation to do like- 
wise. They prayed, and were answered perfectly. 

After prayer she did appropriate works, put on royal ap- 
parel, and went in unto the king. God had gone in before 
her. The golden scepter was reached out; she touched it, and 
was promised any favor to the extent of half of the king- 
dom before she asked anything, 

Think of twenty such perilings of -life in the Bible for 
others, They have similar preparations. 

Do we peril life for anything to-day ? 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Esther spake unto Hathach, and gave him a message unto 
Mordecai (v.10). Many a great event in history hinges on 
the fidelity of some comparatively obscure attendant of, or 
messenger from, the distinguished personage who carries off 
its honors. Unless the general’s orderly were courageous and 
faithful, the word of command to the battalion which makes 
victory secure might fail of timely delivery. The letter-car- 
rier’s integrity and promptness enable the statesman, or the 
diplomat, to carry out his plans affecting the interests of an - 
empire. An errand-boy’s unswerving fleetness brings the 
physician in season to save the man who will yet save the 
nation. If one cannot be as Esther in courageous action, or 
as Mordecai in faith-filled counsel, who cannot hope to be 
as Huthach in willing service and in trustworthy message- 
bearing? 

I have not been called to come (vy. 11). Unless we venture 
where we have not beeri called, and even into places where 
we are not wanted, we shall often fail of explicit duty-doing. 
What if your counsel hasn’t been asked, when you see a friend 
inwpecial peril through some personal habit, some improper 
acquaintance, some lack of information, or some obvious error 
in judgment? Give him your help without waiting to have 
it called for. If proffering timely counsel risks your position 
in that valued friendship, you ought to brave the risk for the 
sake of your friend. What if the politicians haven’t called 
you to their primary meetings, and you will make enemies, 
or use your strength for naught, if you go there? You are 
just as truly responsible for the nominations, in any caucus 
you could attend, as if you had been invited to it by the ward 
committee. What if a gambling-house keeper or a liquor- 
dealer threatened violence to any one who gave him good 
advice unasked? Ought that to keep back a Christian worker 
from venturing, without any other call than the call of God, 
to warn and entreat that man to a better course? ‘The best 
work of the world would never have been done, and the most 
important work still pressing would remain unattempted, if 
God's children were not willing to go where they were not 
wanted, and to undertake enterprises without waiting for the 
invitation or consent of those whom they ought to visit and 
plead with, 

Think, not with thyself that thou shalt escape (v.13). How 
many there are who flatter themselves that somehow they shall 
escape a.danger which they recognize asa commonone! “I 
needn’t trouble myself about the public sewerage. Diphtheria 
or typhoid fever are not going to come into so elegant a home 
as mine.” “What harm is there in my using these trust 
funds, these church or Sunday-school collections, just for a 
day ortwo? Iam not going to be a defaulter.” “It is folly 
to think that an occasional glass of wine endangers me, even 
if my brether did start on his course as a drunkard in that 
way.” Card-playing, theater-going, tobacco-using, impure 
companionship, raffling, bad reading, and a host of other evils 
which have led many astray, or have lowered their mental 
and moral tone, are supposed to have less danger to ourselves 
than to those about us. But whatever is the common danger, 
count it your danger, and battle it accordingly. ‘Think not 
with thyself that thou shalt escape.” You are as liable as 
anybody else to be one of its victims. 

If thou altogether holdest thy peace (v.14). Silence is some- 
times a sin. If we see a murderer approaching his victim, 
and fail to cry “ Hold!” we are guilty of blood. If we sound 
no alarm when we see a neighbor’s house afire at night, we are 
deserving of punishment for arson. There are a great many 
times when we sin by saying nothing: when foul or profane 
speech is indulged in our presence ; when a dishonest or an 
unfair action is told of by a companion boastfully ; when the 
religion which we profess is treated slightingly ; when there 
is an opportunity to testify lovingly and with earnestness for 
our Saviour before those who are not his followers, God 
does not need our words. His cause can prosper without 
them. But he gives us the privilege of speaking for him; 
and if we fail to do this, the sentence of the Judge in the 
great day will be, “Inasmuch as ye did it not,” “depart from 
me, ye cursed.” 

Who knoweth whether thou art not come to the kingdom for such 
a time as this? It is a great thing to know what God has for 
ustodo. It is a greater thing to doit. We have a mission 





recklessness. She fasted and prayed, she and her companions, 


from God. He sets us to a work which is ours, and no one 
else’s. And our work for to-day must be done now or never, - 
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It may seem a very slight thing, but it is all-important in its 
time and place. Meeting this unwelcome caller with cour- 
tesy; answering this child’s tiresome questions: writing this 
letter of sympathy; visiting this home of sorrow; studying 
or teaching this lesson ; preparing.or preaching this sermon; 
giving to this charity ; attending the meeting of this com- 
mittee; counseling or sympathizing with this friend,—who 
knoweth how much depends upon our faithfulness and self- 
sacrifice just here? Who knoweth whether thou art not come 
into the world, and brought through all thy varied experi- 
ences, for such a time as this? 

And if I perish, I perish (v.16). Risking one’s life for duty 
is the best thing to do with one’s life, when duty calls for the 
risk, Suppose it is a summons on a physician or clergyman 
to attend the sick in time of pestilence. What right has he 
to hold back because going may be his death? Shall the 
soldier or policeman shirk in the hour of p<zil, because of 
peril? Ought a loving mother to put her own ease or safety 
above the needs of her sick child? What does a Christian 
man want to live for, if he must give up all Christian work 
in order to prolong his life? The chief question for you and 
for me is, For what work was I brought to this hour? When 
that question is settled squarely,—as it quickly can be,—the 
only right thing for either of us to say is, “ That work I enter 
on; and if I perish, I perish,” 

Esther put on her royal apparel, and stood . . . over against 
the king's house (v. 1). If we seek a favor from any person, 
we ought to neglect no proper means of winning that favor. 
It is right to think of dress and manner and position as bear- 
ing upon the main purpose of our right endeavor im any 
sphere. There is a dress of spirit, and a dress of language, 
which may have much to do in securing favor for us with 
those whom we approach in the line of ordinary or of ex- 
ceptional duty-doing. It behooves us to consider well what 
to wear, and where to take our stand, in order to present 
ourselves favorably in any realm of conduct. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS, 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Having made the connection clear to the class, deal with 
the lesson story so that it will seem like a real thing to the 
scholars. Then when they have realized the success which 
attended the eflorts of the queen in behalf of her own people, 
you will be ready to make a practical use of the lesson. This 
will have to be done by drawing analogies between the way 
in which Esther acted and that in which our Lord acted 
when he risked his all to rescue his people from the conse- 
quences of their sins. Esther was not a type of the Lord 
Jesus, but the principles on which she acted will well illus- 
trate those which led him to sacrifice his all for those whom 
he desired to save. 

What was the condition of the Jews at that time? It was 
one of condemnation. If something was not done, they must 
all perish. In the same way the condition of all men is one 
of condemnation, with this difference, that the Jews of that 
day did not deserve the condemnation under which they had 
fallen, while sinful men do deserve the wrath of God, Teach 
the class that by nature we are all children of wrath. I know 
that this is not popular doctrine at this time, but. it is true. 
Sin deserves punishment, and the fact is that, since all have 
sinned, all deserve the penalty that belongs to evil-doers, 
Unless something is done, the just judgment of God will fall 
on all who break his law. 

The Jews needed some mediator. This the queen was will- 
ing to be. Just so sinners need some one to act as their 
mediator, and it is just this which led the Lord Jesus to come 
from heaven to this world to die in their behalf. Jesus knew 
that without shedding of blood there is no remission of sin, 
and that the blood of bulls and goats could not avail for our 
ransom. So he came to this world on his erran? of mercy. 
There is, however, a great difference between this queen and 
our Master. She was not sure that her intervention would 
cost her her life. It might, and it might not. There wassome 
chance in her favor. But Jesus knew that his errand would 
not be accomplished until he had paid the ransom with his 
own precious blood. Then there is another difference be- 
tween the queen and the Lord himself. She was under con- 
demnation as well as the rest of her people, and her life was 
in danger as well as theirs. So, in acting as she did, she was 
acting net for them only, but for herself as well. Not so in 
the case of the Son of God. He was in no danger, for he was 
sinless, What he did, he did only for others, with no thought 
of his own welfare. 

Yet, note again, Esther pleaded for her own people, who were 
friendly toher. But our great Mediator pleaded for those who 
were his enemies. For herein is love, not that we loved him, 
but that, while we were yet enemies, Christ died for us. This 
shows the depth of the divine love that came from heaven to 
earth to ransom, not friends from an unjust doom, but ene- 
mies from a righteous retribution. Could love go farther 
than this? Truly we may say of this love as did the apostle 

Paul, “ it passeth knowledge.” 


cue that Esther won for them. We do not read of a single 
person who declined to receive the gift of ransom. Would 
that we could say the same of those to whom the offer of 
God’s pardon is made! But, alas! we see men who are 
already under condemnation refusing the offer, and preferring 
to run their own risks, Nay, some of them actually despise 
the gift of God, which is eternal life, and scoff at the Giver. 
If any Jew had said, “ I despise Esther, and will take my 
chances,” would it not have served him right if he had per- 
ished? And is it otherwise with those who to-day laugh at 
the redemption offered them in Christ, and who do despite 
unto the Spirit of grace? Their blood will be on their own 
heads, and they will be of those of whom we read, “ Behold, 
ye despisers, and wonder, and perish.” 

Once more, see how much better off we are than was that 
Jewish queen as she ventured to go to the king to plead for 
rescue. She was not at all sure how the king would receive 
her.. He might take offense at her intruding on his privacy. 
If he had ever sent her a message saying, “ Esther, when 
you want anything of me just come and ask, and I will give 
it to you,” it would have been a different thing. But God 
has told us again and again, that, if ever we want pardon, all 
we have to do is to ask for it. Nay, more than this; he has 
entreated us to come. His invitations are many through all 
the Bible. Then, whose fault will it be at the end if you are 
lost? If God has provided a way of escape, and that through 
the death of his well-beloved Son; and if he has repeatedly 
invited you to accept of this provision for your eternal safety 
and all the time you have stood aloof, and have declined his 
tender invitation,—if then at the last you find your doom 
sealed, tell me, whose fault will it be? Let no scholar stand 
and talk about the salvation of the heathen, and discuss a 
hundred other questions, yet all the while neglecting to attend 
to “ your salvation.” That is the one most important ques- 
tion in the world, and yet that is the very question that Satan 
likes to have us neglect till it be too late. Let the teacher 
close the lesson pressing very closely on the hearts of his class 
this one personal question, “ How have I received the offer 
of pardon and deliverance from doom that God has to-day 
made to me?” 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


. BY FAITH LATIMER, 


The story of Esther is always delightful to children, but 
do not omit the lessons of prayer, faith, and self-sacrifice. 
Perhaps you have a Bible-lesson picture of Esther, with 
bowed head and reverent posture, standing on the marble 
floor of the open palace court. She seems just touching some- 
thing like a rod, which the crowned king holds out as he sits 
in his royal chair. 

Esther.—She was a little orphan, and she loved and obeyed 
her cousin, a Jew named Mordecai, like a dutiful child. Her 
family was of the tribe of Benjamin, and her great-grandfather 
was among the captives taken from Jerusalem. How came a 
Jewish girl to become a queen of Persia? God overruled it 
all; for he had work for her todo, The king sent officers 
through his kingdom, to find the most beautiful young 
maidens. Among them all the king loved Esther, and she 
found “grace and favor in his sight more than all, so that he 
set the royal crown upon her head, and made her queen.” 

King Xerzes.—He was king over millions of people; for 
he ruled from India to Ethiopia; and he wanted to lead 
his great armies abroad, and conquer the world. This was 
the proud king who chose young, beautiful Esther to be his 
queen. 

Mordecai.—He was an officer of the king, and his place of 
duty was in the king’s gate. He was faithful and true to the 
king; for once, when he knew that two of the doorkeepers 
were angry, and planning to harm the king, he told his cousin 
Esther. The king’s life was saved, and Mordecai’s name and 
service were written in the king’s records, 

Haman.—He was a prince whom the king set above all the 
rest of his officers. All the king’s servants bowed before 
him and honored him, except Mordecai, who would not bow 
down and worship him; he would worship only God. Haman 
was very angry, and hated that Jew Mordecai, and made a 
plan to destroy all the Jews in the whole kingdom. He told 
the king they were troublesome people, who ought to be 
destroyed, and offered to pay a great sum of money into the 
king’s treasury if he might get them all out of the way. 
Haman knew that he could make far more than that if he 
could kill them all, and take their property for his own. 

Queen Esther—Haman had letters written and sent to 
every part of the kingdom, telling the rulers and governors 
that on a certain day they should kill all Jews, young and 
old, women and little children. Among the Jews there was 
grief and mourning. Mordecai cried aloud in the city; he 
sent word to Esther that it was Haman who had made the 
cruel plan. -Mordecai asked her to speak to the king, and 
plead for her people, the Jews. Esther answered by remind- 
ing him of the law that whoever went before the king with- 





Note now again how glad the Jews were to accept the res- 


out being called, should be put to death. Mordecai sent her 


all the Jews were destroyed, and that perhaps she had been 
brought to, the kingdom for such a time as this. Esther had 
been taught about God, and she knew that Mordecai trusted 
in him. 

“ If I perish, I perish.’—So Esther said she would do what 
she could to save her people, even if it cost her life. She 
asked Mordecai to gather all the Jews in the city, and fast 
three days. “I and my maidens will fast; and so I will goin 
unto the king, which is not according to the law.” 

Before the King.—On the third day, Esther put on her 
royal robes and jewels, and stood in the palace court, where 
the king, sitting on his throne, could see her. No doubt, as 
she stood there her heart went in prayer to a greater King, 
who could save. Xerxes saw her, so young, so beautiful, his 
own queen, and he held out the rod of gold. She touched it; 
for she knew the heavenly King had answered prayer when 
the earthly king smiled on her, and said: “ What wilt thou, 
PQueen Esther? It shall be given thee even to the half of 
the kingdom.” 

Esther Planning.—She invited the king and Haman to a 
feast in her own palace. They came; but she was not quite 
ready to speak for her people. She only asked that they 
should come again to a feast the next day. God had planned 
and was working while the brave young woman was doing all 
she could. That night the king could not sleep; he called 
his attendants to read aloud the records of the kingdom. 
They read of Mordecai,—how he had once saved the king’s 
life. ‘What honor has been given to Mordecai?” asked 
the king. “ Nothing,” they answered. The king sent for 
Haman, and ordered him to bring the king’s horse, the king’s 
splendid robes and jewels, for Mordecai, and lead him on 
horseback through the city, for all to honor him. At the 
second banquet, when the king had said Esther should have her 
request, even half the kingdom, she told him all,—how her 
life and the lives of all her people should be destroyed. 
“ Who dared do this?” the king asked; and she said, “ This 
wicked Haman.” In the king’s wrath, Haman was hung on 
a gallows he had built for the man who would not bow to 
him. To Queen Esther was given all that had belonged to 
Haman. She told the king all that Mordecai had been 
to her. The king put on him the king’s ring with his 
seal, royal robes, and made him the greatest prince in all the 
nation. 

Joy and Gladness among the Saved.—Letters were written, 
and sent quickly, by carriers on mules and camels, to tell the 
Jews to defend themselves. They were saved, and the time 
set for destruction was a time of gladness and thanksgiving. 
Mordecai wrote all the story of their salvation, and made 
a decree that each year a feast of remembrance should be 
kept, as a memorial of deliverance. Even yet, in this very 
month, all Jews the world over have kept the feast in memory 
of the beautiful queen and how she saved her people. . The 
story in the Bible does not give the name of God, but it 
shows the hand of God and his answers to prayer, from the 
time the pious Jew took the little orphan girl for his own to 
the time when Prince Mordecai had power and might and 
greatness. 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D. D., LL.D., F. B.S. 


Tue GouipEeNn ScepreR.—Esther speaks of the law by 
which any one who should enter the king’s presence un- 
bidden was inexorably put to death, unless the golden scepter 
were held out.to him. It is to be noted that in all the sculp- 
tures the king of Persia is represented with a long slender 
wand in his hand, which is doubtless the scepter referred to. 
The seclusion of the monarch from all excepting a favored 
few was not peculiar to Persia, but was common to all Orien- 
tal monarchies, and has in some countries continued to the 
present day, asin China. It'was so in Japan until the reign 
of the present mikado. For centuries the monarch’s face was 
never seen excepting by a very few high dignitaries; and 
when he appeared in public, his person was concealed by a 
screen, 80 that only his feet were visible. In both these em- 
pires, as in ancient Persia, this seclusion was connected with 
the belief that the sovereign was an actual embodiment, in 
some way, of the Deity,—his earthly representative. In 
Esther 1 : 15, we read of “the seven princes of Persia and 
Media, which saw the king’s face, and the first in the king- 
dom.” Herodotus in his history explains thiss When seven 
Persian princes had conspired against Smerdis the Magian, 
and agreed to decide by lot who should be the king, it was 
stipulated that'the six others and their successors should ever 
have the right of free access to the monarch’s presence, all 
custom to the contrary notwithstanding, and that the king 
should marry from some of the seven houses. Darius, the 
father of Xerxes, succeeded by stratagem in securing the 
throne, and these seven princes were probably the repre- 
sentatives of the seven semi-regal families, They retained 
their privilege; though that Xerxes should, regardless of his 





father’s compact, have made Esther, of no noble blood, his 
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queen, was quite in keeping with his arbitrary and capricious 
character. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 

“ Wuosorver ...SHat~ Come unto THE Kine... 
WHO Is Not CALLED... Put To Deatu.”—The extreme care 
with which the person of the Persian monarch has been at 
all times guarded sprang from two causes, The annals of 
Oriental courts, and not least that of Israel, show how the 
dagger of the assassin must ever have loomed before the eyes 
of the king, and how necessary it was to take every precau- 
tion against the approach of persons unbidden and unwel- 
come. The king might be approached only by means of his 
ministers. Should suspicion attach to any of them, a rough- 
and-ready method of making them harmless was always at 
hand ; witness, for example, the sudden despatch of Alexan- 
der’s friend Parmenio and his son. Even the wives could 
not be excluded from the working of the rule. The idle, 
vacant life of the royal harém has too often made it a very 
hot-bed of treasonable plots. Again, the Oriental sovereign 
is sparing of the opportunities he gives his subjects to see his 
person, Familiarity with his appearance might tend to 
reduce the awe and respect in which he desires to be held. 
The sultan of Turkey cannot be approached by any save 
those “ who are called.” The poorest and most distant of his 
subjects, however, may address him directly by means of the 
telegraph. He is to be seen by the vulgar eye only on Fri- 
days, when he rides to and from the mosk, surrounded by a 
strong guard. Many have sacrificed their lives in the vain 
attempt to approach him with a petition on these occasions, 

“To wHom THE Kine SHatt Hop Ovt THE GoLDEN 
ScEPTRE, THAT HE May Live.”—The extending of the scep- 
ter indicated the king’s willingness to welcome the unbidden 
guest. There are certain signs, well known in the East, by 
which the caller can understand the character of his recep- 
tion. If the host sits still to salute him, he knows he is not 
welcome, If the host rises, and stands in his place, the guest 
regards this as an ordinary welcome, and is at his ease. But 
if the host steps forward to receive the coming guest, this is 
a mark of distinguished favor. In like manner, on leaving, 
it is regarded as a token of friendship if the host accompany 
the guest past the door. 

“ Tue Har or THE Krncpom.”—This was a phrase which 
seemed to rise lightly to royal lips. Herod Antipas promised 
to Herodias’s daughter whatever she might ask, even to “the 
half: of the kingdom.” When Darius was hard pressed by 
Alexander the Great, he sent begging peuce and offering 
“the half of the kingdom” as its price. “If I were Alexan- 
der, I would accept it,” said Parmenio. “ And I,” said 
Alexander, “if I were Parmenio.” 


Safed, Syria. ° 
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ESTHER’S LIFE-WORK,. 





ARKNESS, 
UTY-DOING. 
ELIVERANCE. 





WHO KNOWETH WHETHER 7THOUT 
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“ SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


* Come, trembling sinner, in whose breast.’’ 
“ Throw out the life-line.” 

* Delay not, delay not.” 

“ Amazing grace! how sweet the sound.” 
“Salvation! oh, the joyful sound! ” 

“ Awake, my soul, in joyful lays.” 

“ Arise, my soul, arise.” 

“T hear my Saviour say.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Tae Boox.—Under what king did Esther live? (Esth. 
1:1.) By what name is Ahasuerus known in secular his- 
tory? When did Xerxes reign? What, then, is the position 
of Esther in the course of events we have been studying ? 


_ How long before Ezra’s expedition? before Nehemiah’s? 


Who wrote the book? When? Why is the absence from 
the book of the name of God no just argument for its exclu- 
sion from the sacred canon? What great city was the scene 
of the events of the book? (Esth.1: 2.) Where was it situ- 
ated? What was its character? 

2. Esruer.—What kind of a man was Xerxes? What 
was his character asa ruler? What was probably the great 
undertaking to which Xerxes’s feast, described in Esther 1, 
was preliminary? What striking incident occurred at that 
feast ? (Esth. 1; 10-12.) Why was Vashti right in her re- 
fusal? What was the conclusion of this event? (Esth. 1: 
13-22.) What was the result of the great expedition the 
king was planning? What lesson was taught the world by 
this wonderful event? When was Esther made queen? 
(Esth. 2: 16.) What were the circumstances of her eleva- 
tion to the throne? (Esth. 2: 1-23.) About how old must 
she have been? What does her name mean? What is 
known about her ancestry? (Esth. 2: 5-7.) What was her 
character? To what temptations was it exposed? “ 

8. Tue Dancer.—For how many years did Queen Esther 
live a peaceful life? (Esth.3:7.) Whowas Haman? (Esth.. 
3:1,2.) How had he gained his position? Who was Mor- 
decai? (Esth.2: 5-7.) What roused Haman’sanger? (Esth. 
3: 2-5.) Why did Mordecai refuse to bow before Haman? 
(Exod. 20% 3.) What was Haman’s plan of revenge? (Esth. 
3: 6-15.) How could he offer so much in return for the 
king’s permission? (Esth. 3: 9,13.) Why does God allow 
good people to fall into the power of bad men? 

4. Morpecar’s Peririon (vs. 10-14).—What was Morde- 
cai’s relation to Esther? (Esth. 2:7.) What was his prayer 
to the queen? (Esth. 4: 1-9.) Who was Hatach? (Esth. 
4:5.) What was the “inner court” of a Persian palace? 
What was its position with relation to the throne-room? 
What was the object of this exclusion from the inner court? 
How, after all his precautions, did Xerxes come todie? Why 
did not Esther stand as a suppliant in the outer court? 
Why did not Esther wait to be called ? What are some of 
the reasons that must have made Mordecai’s plan seem sui- 
cidal? How, on the contrary, was Esther herself, though a 
queen, in danger from Haman? Why did Mordecai think 
that some one, if not Esther, would save the Jews? (Dan. 7: 
12-18.) Why are noble spirits so unwilling to have their 
work done for them by others? How would Esther be helped 
by the knowledge that God had a special purpose for her to 
accomplish ? How may every one have such an assurance? 

5. Tue Pian (vs. 15-17).—How complete a fast could be 
kept up three days? What would be the gain of fasting? 
How could the Jews fast “for” Esther? Why would not 
the fasting of two or three be sufficient? Why was it best 
for the queen to join in the fast which she enjoined? When 
are Christians authorized to risk their lives? When would 
such a thing be wrong? 

6. THe DELIVERANCE (vs. 1-3).—Why did Esther, though 
she trusted in God, seek also to influence the king by her 
beauty? What Christian duty is thus hinted at? How was 
the palace arranged, that the king, sitting in his throne-room, 
could see some one in the court? Why would it not have 
been as well for Esther to have had a written request sent in 
to the king? Why did Esther touch the top of the scepter? 
What won her victory for her? Why did not Esther at once 
ask what she really wished? (Esth. 5:4, 5.) Why did she 
put off the request a second time? (Esth. 5: 6-8.) What 
befell Haman and Mordecai before the second banquet ? 
(Esth. 5: 9-14; 6: 1-14.) What was the result of the second 
banquet to Esther? to Haman? to Mordecai? to the Jews? 
What memorial of these affairs was instituted? (Esth. 9: 
20-32.) What great lesson had this story of Esther for the 
Jews? What may we learn from it of value in our living? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, Why did Haman hate the Jews? 2. What did he plot 
todo tothem? 3. How did Mordecai plan to have Esther 
defeat the plot? 4. What danger did Esther run? 5. How 
did she succeed? 6. What became of Haman? 7. What 
became of Mordecai? 8. What must these events have 
taught the rulers of the Persian empire? (golden text.) 
9. What do they teach about the safety of those who fear 
God? 


Boston, Mass. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The duty and privilege of risking our lives for others stand 
out in the teachings of this story of Esther. We ought to be 
interested in the welfare of our fellows, and to be ready to 
take risks in their behalf. If we fail in this duty, we shall 
suffer by it, as well as they. We cannot be secure against dis- 
asters to the community about us, however high our station. 
If we would save our lives, we must be willing to lose them. 
If we are willing to lose our lives for others, we may save 
them by the very act of unselfish devotedness. 

It isa high privilege to give ourselves fearlessly for the 
saving of others. If we avail ourselves of this privilege when 
it is presented to us in God’s ordering, we may do most with 
our lives, and have highest honor as we are remembered in 





the future. A permanent place in the affections of mankind 


is to be won only through the sinking of all thought of self 
in the duty of the present hour. 

Esther was the favorite queen of a great world ruler ; but 
it is not that fact that gave her her high place in the world’s 
history. Had she thought of herself alone, and of her 
position as queen, she would have died in disgrace, with 
the members of her hated race, and would have been for- 
gotten as soon as she was dead, But because she identified 
herself with her despised people, and was willing to die in 
their behalf, she was honored while she lived, and to-day her 
name stands high among the highest of the noble and lovely 
women of the ages. She recognized her duty in an emer- 
gency ; and because she accepted it as God’s ordering for her, 
immortality is hers. 

When any duty, involving personal sacrifice, confronts us, 
we may feel that we were born and brought to this hour for 
the doing of this very duty. If we do the duty, we triumph 
in its doing. If we shirk it, we are permanent losers by our 
failure. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Loftiness of station does not free one from limitations and 
difficulties. The higher we rise in the world’s social scale, 
the greater our embarrassments through our responsibilities. 

Our best friends are not always those who are nearest us, 
We may have a truer friend in one who watches at our gate, 
or who serves in an humble position, than among those who 
share our station in life. 

It isa great thing to know just what God would have us 
attempt to do, whether we can see the outcome of our en- 
deavor or not. 

We long for sympathy and co-work from others, even when 
our chief trial must be ours alone. And we can help others 
by our love and prayers when we can help them in no 
other way. 

If we did nothing except that which was just according to 
the written law of our land, we should leave some of the best 
things undone. What we ought to do, is to bedone, whether 
it is required by law or not. 

“ Nothing venture, nothing have.” 
risks if we would have great blessings. 


We must take great 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


OUR NEXT NEIGHBORS TO THE 
WESTWARD.* 


There is no country outside Christendom which has 
so many claims on the interest of Americans as has 
Japan, Not only are we the closest’Christian neighbors 
of the Island Empire, but we are directly responsible for 
opening the country to commerce and intercourse with 
the rest of mankind; and our missionaries have done. 
the best work among its people both in literature and 
education, and in direct spiritual labors. And as be- 
lievers in government by the people, we have the liveliest 
interest in the attempt of the Mikado to bring his coun- 
try within the number of civilized and self-governing 
nationalities by the creation of representative institu- 
tions, and the enactment of civilized codes of law, 
Lastly, our interest in the country has been much inten- 
sified by contact with the intelligent and amiable youths 
who have come’to our shores to share the benefits of our 
colleges, universities, and technical schools. 

In these circumstances there is naturally a demand for 
good books about the country... Especially the letters of 
our missionaries have aroused a desire to hear more, and 
to discover the setting—historical and geographical—of 
the isolated pictures thus presented. Of recent books on 
this subject Dr. Gordon’s An American Missionary in 
Japan is so good, and covers the ground so well, that for 
missionary uses the reader would need to go no farther. 
In short graphic chapters, Dr. Gordon describes Japan 
as the missionary sees it, from the hour of his landing to 
that of his departure on a temporary absence after years 
of labor. The country, its scenery, its people, their art, 
their industry, and their political progress, furnish the 
background of the picture, and are drawn with a zest 
which shows the author’s affection for them. It has 
been charged that missionaries too often are blind to the 








*An American Missionary in Japan. By the Rev. M. L. Gordon, 
M.D. 16mo, pp. xxiv, 276. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Company. Price, $1.25. : 

Japan in History, Folk-Lore, and Art. By William Elliot Griffis, 
D.D., author of The Mikado’s Empire, etc. 16mo, pp. ix, 230. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, and Company. Price, 75 cents. 

Japan in Art and Industry: With a Glance at Japanese Manner 
and Customs. By Félix Régamey. Authorized translation by M.. 
French-Sheldon and Eli Lemon Sheldon. With one hundred de- 
signs by the author, 12mo, pp. x, 349. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Price, $1.75. ; 


Japan as We@aw it. By Robt. 8. Gardiner. Sq. 12mo. pp. 1357 
With illustrations and map. Boston: Rand Avery Supply Company, 

The Japs at Home. ~ | Douglas Sladen. Second edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. xii, 339. London: Hutchinson and Company; Philadel 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Price, $3.50 





Map of Japan, from the Best Authorities. Compiled by C. Hachiro 
Kajiwara. 64x54 inches; mounted on roller. Price, $.00, 
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better side of things in the people they are seeking to 
Christianize. But no mere tourist in\Japan could write 
with more hearty appreciation; and, at the same time, 
there is a touch of humor which relieves without dimin- 
ishing the earnestness of the narrative. Especially full 
is the account of the missionary work and its encouraging 
record of success, Dr. Gordon bears notable testimony 
to the deep and genuine Christian experience and the 
earnest devotion of both native pastors and the members 
of their flocks, especially the women converts. The book 
sustains interest and rouses hope. 

Dr. Griffis’s new book on Japan in History, Folk- 
Lore, and Art, is one of the Riverside Library for Young 
People, which seeks to break for them the monotony of 
mere story-reading. As the title indicates, it supple- 
ments Dr. Gordon by taking the reader back into the 
mythical and historical past of the nation, and showing 
us their intellectual furniture. On the thread of history 
are strung an account of the religions, the literature, the 
arts, the feudal civilization, and the great men of Japan. 

M. Régamey, in his work on Japan in Art and Indus- 
try, sees in Japan the country where decorative art has 
reached the greatest perfection, and has most thoroughly 
imbued the people with the love of natural beauty. 
Himself a practical artist, and not simply a connoisseur, 
he is interested in processes as well as in results. He 
follows the Japanese into their studios, their workshops, 
and even their kitchens, to learn how this wonderful 
race, with its exactness of perception, its nice feeling 
for nature, and its gracious social ways, has proceeded 
in the fine art of beautifying life. The second part of 
the book, which deals with manners and customs, though 
not without value as an artist’s study of the externalities, 
has less of distinct worth. On certain important mat- 
ters, indeed, our Frenchman is something of a Gallio; 
and much that he tells, which may be new to French 
readers, is already well known to Americans generally. 

The most attractive feature of Japan as We Saw It, by 
Mr. Robert 8. Gardiner, is the abundance of illustrations, 
reproduced, apparently, from photographs by some of 
the delicate modern processes. They give a very vivid 
idea of scenery, buildings, and costumes, and convey a 
much truer idea of Japan and its details than do the 
native pictures with which we all are familiar. The 
text is too much in the guide-book style, but based, it 
would seem, on careful personal observation, The 
method in which the book is bound seems intended to 
combine Japanese and American binding, the latter be- 
ing an adjustable cover to the former. 

The Japs at Home, by Mr. Douglas Sladen, is in a 
higher form of the reporter’s style, caring more for the 
graphic than the dignified, He sees Japan out of the 
eyes of the British tourist, who cares for the picturesque 
in scenery and manners, for odd customs, curio shops, 
and the like. Mr, Sladen skims Japan in this fashion 
about as well as it could be done; and both his text and 
his pictures are always attractive, often amusing, and in 
some cases instructive. His account, at second hand, of 
a Japanese girl’s cremation, is un instance of the latter. 

Mr. Kajiwara’s map of Japan is especially intended to 
foster the missionary interest. A glance at it shows how 
few the centers of population which have been occupied 
by missionaries, the denominational character of each, 
the number of converts, etc. At the upper cznter of the 
map are diagrams, which indicate how small, relatively, 
is the number of Christians, as compared with Booddhists 
and Shintoists, An outline map to the left shows the 
position of Japan in relation to the other countries of 
Western Asia. Evidently a great deal of pains has been 
taken to make the map geographically accurate, and to 
fit it for its special purpose. By simply traversing the 
outlines of the four chief islands with the eye, one gets a 
more vivid idea of the missionary situation than any 
book could give. 





Of all English students of the English language, Henry 
Sweet is among the most industrious and the most positive 
in philological convictions. Scarcely a year passes with- 
out the issue of some book from his pen, on modern gram- 

‘mar, phonetics, or early English. Just now we have two, 
—the first part of a somewhat large and comprehensive 
(New English Grammar, Logical and Historical, and a 
«Short Historical English Grammar. The first-named work, 
,when‘completed, will be larger than any really modern 
and scholarly English grammar save Maetzner’s, which 
fit easily surpasses in orderly arrangement and in definite 
“progress from the Anglo-Saxon to the modern period, as 
well as in its clear and philosophical statements of the 
(character of words and the nature of word-forms. As 
,usual, Mr. Sweet is dogmatically positive in his state- 
ments of pronunciation and his general scheme of pho- 





netics, concerning the value of which all scholars of 
competence are not agreed; and, also as usual, he is 
somewhat deficient in the ability to make a tangible 
working text-book for class-room use.——The second 
new book by Mr. Sweet is one of his best, reducing his 
demerits to their lowest terms, and on the whole sur- 
passing the similar Clarendon Press historical English 
grammars by Richard Morris, Two only of the interest- 
ing points suggested by the book can here be mentioned. 
Mr. Sweet, doubtless the first of authorities on spoken 
English as distinct from written, once more states ex- 
plicitly that the final r in such words as ever is not 
sounded in correct present utterance,—a dictum which, 
of course, is not universally accepted. It is worth while 
to take space to quote what he says concerning the 
much discussed letter A; “Initial 4, which was pre- 
served through first and second Modern English, began 
to be drépped at the end of the last century, but has 
now been restored in Standard English by the combined 
influence of the spelling and of the speakers of Scotch 
and Irish English, where it has always been preserved. 
It is also preserved in American English, while it has 
been almost completely lost in the dialects of England, 
including Cockney English,—as also in vulgar Aus- 
tralian. But / is always dropped in weak syllables when 
not at the beginning of the sentence, as in he said he was 
ready, whence the distinction between the emphatic him 
and the unemphatic im.” (New English Grammar. 
16mo, cloth, pp. xxiv, 499. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. Price, $2.60.—Short Historical English Gram- 
mar. 16mo, cloth, pp. xii, 260. Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press.) ; 


The helps which the newly diseovered apocryphal 
Gospel of Peter brings to bear on the solution of the 
vexed synoptic and Johannine problems of New Testa- 
ment literature, will be foremost in the studies made by 
students of these finds, A valuable brochure in this line 
is that of Professor Harnack, of Berlin, entitled Bruch- 
stiicke des Evangeliums und der Apokalypse des Petrus. 
The pamphlet contains about all the data a student needs 
for the first, and even deeper, study of these fragments. 
It has a historical introduction, the Greek text and trans- 
lation. of the Gospel of Peter; the Greek text and trans- 
lation of the Apocalypse of Peter; discussions of the 
Gospel, with special reference to the relation it sustains 
to the Canonical Gospels, to the Didascalia Gospel, and 
to Justin; discussions of the Peter Apocalypse, espe- 
cially with reference to 2 Peter and Jude; excursuses 
of various kinds; and a word-index to both the Gospel 
and the Apocalypse. Harnack places a very high esti- 
mate on these fragments, but does not see how they can 
solve the literary problems of our canonical Gospels, 
although they probably made use of all four of these. 
The most characteristic view of the author is this, that 
he regards these documents as having been written in 
the second century, and at a time when the evangelical 
“tradition” was yet in a fluctuating and unsettled state. 
(8vo, paper, pp. 78. Leipsic: Hinrichs.) 


A great theological controversy of a past generation is 
recalled by the appearance of a compact new edition, in 
a single stout volume, of George Eliot’s translation of 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus. The position of the radicals and 
the conservatives in Germany and elsewhere has ma- 
terially changed since the appearance of this famous and 
influential exponent of naturalistic views of the personal 
career of the Founder of the Christian religion ; and Dr. 
Otto Pfleiderer, in his extended and carefully written 
Introduction to the present reissue, admits that later 
scholarship, even of the destructive order, has not been 
able to accept or substantiate some of Strauss’s asser- 
tions. His claim is that the book, more than any other, 
helped to clear the ground for the reconstruction of 
Christology and other questions founded on biblical 
canon and content which he finds to have been in con- 
stant progress during the past half-century. (8vo, cloth, 
pp. 784. London: Swan, Sonnenschein, and Company ; 
New York: Macmillan and Company. Price, $4.50.) 


The subject-matter of a large proportion of the ser- 
mons now printed in volumes is ethical rather than doc- 
trinal, moral rather than theological. But it would be a 
mistake to assume that many earnest preachers and 
serious-minded listeners do not prefer distinct statements 
of the sinfulness of sin, the necessity of salvation through 
Christ, the need and nature of conversion, and, in gene- 
ral, the character and the application of the atonement, 
as viewed by the majority of Trinitarian Protestants 
prior to recent years. Statements of this sort, clearly 
and urgently put, form both the groundwork and the 
superstructure of the latest of the Rev. Dr. Alexandgr 





McLarén’s numerous sermon collection, Paul’s Prayers, 
and Other Sermons. This book seemed to the present 
reviewer, after examining a dozen recent religious works 
which proved not to call for mention here, distinctly the 
strongest and most serviceable of them all. (12mo, 
cloth, pp. viii, 322. London: Alexander and Shep- 
heard.) 


A correct musical ear, an observant love of nature, a 
devout meditative spirit, and at times certain touches of 
original poetic creation, make the late George 8S. Dwight’s 
The Cool of the Day, and Other Poems, an addition to re- 
cent religious verse. Some of its pieces originally ap- 
peared in the columns of this journal, and were welcome 
to readers. Of the contents of the book there may be 
mentioned as commendable, in one way or another, 
“To Stand,” “Sufficient unto the Day,” “Sometimes,” 
“Ministry,” “The Heavenly Climate,” “The Empty 
Nest,” “Which Passeth Understanding,” “ Panoply,” 
“Psalm 46,” “ Discipline,” and “The Midnight Sun.” 
The most original poem of all is “ The Soul’s Tryst,”— 
a quaint expression of a form of ecstatic Christian mys- 
ticism which, in past ages, has sometimes been innocent 
and spiritually helpful, and sometimes mischievous. 
(16mo, cloth, pp. 81. New York: George M. Allen 
Co., Broadway and Twenty-first Street.) 


Those who have had the pleasure of hearing Lieu- 
tenant Peary’s lucid, methodical, interesting, and in- 
structive account of his courageous and important 
Greenland expedition will naturally expect a book from 
his pen to place beside those of Kane, Hayes, Norden- 
skiold, and others. Such is hardly given in the volume 
prepared by other writers, Messrs. R, N. Keely and G. G. 
Davis, and entitled Jn Arctic Seas, which is not satisfac- 
tory in text, pictures, or typography, but seems, rather, 
like one of those hastily prepared books hurried on the 
market after a presidential nomination, the death of a 
celebrity, or some noted event in the history of the con- 
temporary world. Still, these pages contain, as they 
could hardly fail to do, much that is novel and of im- 
portance to the student of ethnology or of cartography. 
(8vo, cloth, illustrated, pp. vii, 524. Philadelphia: 
Rufus C. Hartranft. Price, $3.50.) 


The third part (or fasciculus) of the fine edition of the 
Vulgate text of the New Testament—Novum Testa- 
mentum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi Latine Secundum 
Editionem Sancti Hieronymi—which the Clarendon Press 
is issuing, has appeared, It contains the Third Gospel 
both in the Hieronymian text as critically restored by 
the editors, Bishop John Wordsworth and Vice-prin- 
cipal White, and in the text as given in the Codex 
Brixianus, and gives an exhaustive critical analysis of 
the various readings at the foot of every page. (8vo, pp. 
216. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. Price, 12s. 6d.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Professor Gustav Volkmar of Zurich, who died January 
9, was one of the last of the Tiibingen school of critics in 
New Testament scholarship. He had taught at Zurich 
since 1853, and as professor since 1858. His most valu- 
able work was his edition of the Apocrypha. In his 
view, the Gospel of Mark, the Epistle to the Romans, 
and the Fourth Gospel, are the three oldest documents of 
the New Testament. 


A popular division of current literature continues to be 
that consisting of treatises, essays, sermons, addresses, or 
collections of verse on the general theme of the develop- 
ment of Christian character. One cause, or effect, of 
this popularity, is the issue of such books or brochures in 
an attractive typographical form that is very unlike the 
plain garb of the octavo pamphlet.“ discourses published 
by request,” of fifty or seventy-five yearsago. Of recent 
issues in this line, the excellent and suggestive quality 
of the Rev. B. Fay Mills’s Victory Through Surrender 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. ’.50 cents) has 
become known to readers of this journal by extracts in 
the Worth Repeating column. The same publishers 
neatly issue, at twenty-five cents each, two new sermonic 
meditations by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson, respectively 
entitled The Hand on the Plough: Some Secrets of Ser- 
vice, and The Dove in the Heart; or, The Perfect Peace 
of God. They are as applicable for apprehension by the 
reader’s eye as by the hearer’s ear. A new and cheaper 
edition of the Rev. R. 8. Barrett’s direct and familiar 
talks to young men on Character-Building has been pub- 
lished by Thomas Whitaker, New York (25 cents), in 
the white covers and blue lettering now so generally 
used for booklets of the sort, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
153,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publisher's idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu 
lar rates. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


alse ecconomy is practiced by people 

ate buy inferior articles "rt food becanse cheaper 

than standard ¢ nfants are entitled to the 

best set obtainable. It is a fact that the Co 
“Bagle”’ Brand Condensed Milk 

t food. Your grocer and druggist 








EDUCATIONAL. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 


Miss Gordon's Boardin ng and Day School 
FOR YOUNG 

4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location in 

Phila, 13th year opens Sept. 20, 1893. French, music, 

and college preparatory. Circular on application. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, writes: “I 
hever saw Worse stammerers than some Of those you 
brought to me, and the cure was rapid and truly won- 

” Refer also to John D. Wattles, publisher of 
The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 54- mphiet to Edwin S. John- 

ston, Principal, pal, 1033 fogs pring Garden 8St., Phila., Pa. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL, Alwaysopen. Rich 
poor welcome, 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Manual of Bible History 


in Connection with the General History of the 

World, By the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. New 

edition, Revised and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

rs re book of rare excellence, Within its five hun- 

es the whole course of Bible history is ana- 

te delineated, and explained with remarkable 

intelligenee, e, judgment, and literary skill.”"—The Con- 
gr 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, 33 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
THE PROBLEM OF JESUS. 


y George Dana Boardman, LL.D. 
‘ diptensats with tremendous force an = sg of ot 
human knowled ae of en Saviour.” 
12mo, half cloth ; ‘paid, Address Pablics- 
tion Society, 1420 % estaut St., Phila., Pa. 


Mrs, Crfts's Primary Teacher's Quarterly 


40 cents a year; 10 cents a 
WARD & DRUMMOND. NEW 3 Yy 
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Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 


| BOOKS Je dncount het vor |_CARDS 


Address D. BR. Niver Pab. Co., rAioanz, New York. 


OSTON LINEN valle 
OSTON BOND ryout stationer does no keep 
hem, send 6 cts. for samples. 


UNKER HILL SamuclWard Co., Boston. 


WRITING. PAPER. FREE 


regeivee Climax Pack rot with ALK, included, 
J.C, BLAIR, Hantingdon, Pa. 


HURRAH For COLUMBUS! 


Lady or ees Roving some owe rented | 

oraz town t e orders for “ THE 
AN CONQUEST OF THE NEW WORLD. a Ab id 
over $25,000 for illustrations alone, Average daily 
sales, 1,500 volumes. ents wild with success. The 
Rev. D. Potter of New York made $120 in one week; 
Miss E. Reed of Connecticut, $30 in one hour ; J. Davis 
of Tilinols took forty orders in one building. A Bo- 
nanza! Bookson credit, Freight id. For further 
particulars write to sole publishers, H. J. SMITH 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED *® rf B authentic life 
BLAINE. 
A chance of a lifetime. Freight paid. Credit given. 
Best book. Best terms. Outfit free. Send 10c. for post- 
e, etc, it will pay you to write oe epee terms on 

the authentic edition, no matter what book you are 
a Se. offer most extraordinary ever made in his- 
book-selling. R. H. Woopwagp & Co., Balti- 
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Ages AT ONCE. Sample 
ret 1882) free by mail 
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THE NATIONAL HYMN-BOOK 


p Edited by ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8. T. D. 


Comprising those Hymns which are Common to the Hymn-=Books of the Leading 
Denominations of Christians : 


















With the most Usual Tunes, 





This book contains the best standard hymns, 


WiLLiaM BRNRY MORK 





with the music, arranged according to an entirely 
new and useful plan. By the side of each hymn is 





given a series of references to twenty-one denomi- 





national and nine privately edited hymn-books. 
The references tell just where the hymn is to be 











found in any of the thirty*books. When a hymn 
is omitted from any of these books, it is so indi- 
cated in the references, 








Praise to heme de beth be given! 
Thee we umphant now! 
Heil, the ov Thou! 
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# Christ the Lord cam dey, Bee a ings, hotel services, and the like, where a number ; 
Raise dt hs | : ° 
Ging. yo basvane, exdecrh come” iin | of denominations are represented, the usefulness | 
@ Love's redeeming work is done, +4 : $ H : : 
Fought ine taht. the battle won: Dis ag of The National Hymn-Book will be readily appa- 
un's eclipse is o’er; i i 
Lo! He sets in blood no more. | 1S, ed rent. Hardlya hymn can be chosen from it which ; 
v the st h ‘h, “1: . . 
" Chri hath burst the ates of helt 3 33 | would not be familiar to any gathering of Chris- |p 
‘ © vain for is J om ae. ‘ o P > 
Peso — yeas Hoe ah tians, since every hymn in the book is a standard 
orious in . . . . 
Where, O Death. is now thy sting? ‘Ube 323 | ~=hymn, and is well known in all the leading denomi- | 
Once He died, our souls‘to save : cn ¥ 108 . ° +1: 
Wherg thy victory, O Grave? ‘Hts 35 | nations. The advantage of having familiar hymns 
s Sow we now Mae | Sateen led, ap 316 d e h th ° ° ll . d 
ollowing ou ted H 
rotouing our eushed Wend; #t $4 | and tunes in such gatherings is well recognize 
Ours the cross, the grave, the skies. 4 


6 Hail the Lord of earth and heaven? 


Rev. Chas, Wesley, ony, 
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In educational institutions, or in union meet- 


by every lover of good church music, 


Ministers will find the book peculiarly helpful 
in selecting hymns when preaching in churches 











Reduced facsimile of page 40. 


The hymns are printed entire on the same page with the tunes, or, in some cases, on the opposite page, but 


always with the music in view. The book is bound in fine cloth (5% 7% inches), and is easily kept wide open. An 
extra key to references is inserted loosely in each copy. 


, by mail, 60 cents. Sample pages sent free upon application. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


other than their own. 


—_ 


Price: per hundred, $60; per dozen, $6,560; single copies 
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“HARPER'S 


Washington Society. I.—Official. By Henry 
Loomis Ne.son, With 5 Illustrations by 
C. S, Remnarr. 





Our Florida Riviera | 
By Jutran Ravpu; Ill’d by Smepiey | 








An American in Africa. By Ricuarp Harp- 
nc Davis. 


The Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. 
By A. Conan Dovie. Part III, With 5 ll- 
lustrations by T. pz THutstrup. 

Monochromes. Poems. By W. D. Howg.ts. 
With 12 Illustrations by Howarp Py e. 

Horace Chase. A Novel. 
Fentmmore Wootson. Part I 


x CONSTANCE 


FOR TARCH. 


With Portrait of W. A. Cuan er. 


Editor's Study and Editor’s Drawer, 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $400 A YEAR, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 








GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 


MAGAZIN E 






THE ONLY HYMN-BOOK USED BY MESSRS, 
a Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 
The Face on the Wall. A St By Mar- PER 
Gant Datawp. With 3 Tiles i by AND CTHER LEADING EV EVANGELISTS, OD 
Avsert E. Sterner. Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, iacne ¢ I PC....000- 960 
The Escurial. By TuHeopore Cup. With No.5 or No. 6, either SEE GPO... * - 
10 Illustrations. No. 6, ¥. P. 8. C. E. Edit " 
My Upper Shelves. A Poem. By RIcHARD Winnowed Sonat for Sunday-schools..... 35 
URTON. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., | | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa. 
By Henry M. Sranuay. With 6 Illustra- CIACINAATI AND HEW YORK. WHEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





tions by Freperic REMINGTON. 
\ oon meee 
a2 os se 
“EASTER DAWN. “AFTER THREE te Ses 
beanti fF Easter Services for 


Md iTfustrated 
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African Slave Trade 
By H. M. Stanuey; Ill’d by Reminctron 





" d 10c. for sample copi 

oe New ed r the B. 8. and ¥. P. 

5 a. So. os forsamole copy. $30.00 
men 

jumphal al nthe thems.” Pris per fou, 

$1.00 for samplecopy. Specimen 

-Resche & Oo.940 W.M aden Oksanes 





Our Own Riviera. By Jut1an Ratpxn. With 
rz Illustrations by W. T. Smzpuxy. 
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VOICES o te RESURRECTION. 
RESURREC TION-TIDE. 
LIFE FROE. ‘HE DEAD. 
EMBLEMS . ~ EASTER. 


Either of the above Services for EASTER will 
afford delightful i mute, with instructive recitations 
and ee oe each ; 50c. per doz., 
mailed meine aleny three sont for 10 cents. 


JOHN J. HOOD, **tii=? 


Phila., Pa. 


THE BEST! 
MINISTRY OF SONG. 


Z ustout. For devotional and Sunday-school services. 
m Copy, 20 cents. $25.00 per hundred. 


EASTER SERVICE. 


Music, foaeee int responsive readings. 5 cents, b: 
mail. hundred, id 








~. a. tAReR THOMPSO 
Bis West 44th Street, New we York Citys. 





iColumbian 


z 1 
EASTER 522 mew: * py Marion Weer 
$s. s. ay of the Week $ 


EXERCISES. Brouopentirengi emer Ai 


for primary department: Rays from the Cross; Mes. 
sage Pot the Lilies; The Children’s Easter ; Chime on, 
Sweet Easter Bells. All above, 5 cents each ; ~ 
hundred, Easter Recitations, 15 cents; 
cert Book, O)cents. HENRY D. NOYES & co., 


Half Dollars 


are not worth a dollar — Columbia bicy- 
cles are worth their price—no more— 
we don’t build bicycles for fun — we give 








Boston, Mass. you your pn s worth — beware of the 
awe Beg man who says he gives more— our beau- 
ca JEWELS, No. 2. ae Aad a tiful book about Columbias is yours free 


day-schools. 192 pages. Sample age 
boards. Gives perfect sat’ ataction. 
W. W. Wurtwey Co., Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the MusicaL 
VISITOR. containing anthems. 
THE JOHN URCH co., Cincianati, oe. 


EASTER Moniek 


at Columbia agencies — by mail for two 
two cent stamps — Pope Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 




















MUSIC, new. 
5 cents for specimen. 


Goodenough & Woglom Co, 122 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


Over one thousand leading bookseller 

and stationers in the United States sell 

ma mnaraheg lis Books, 
No press required. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is ublished weekly 
at the following rates, for either ° i or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage 
ONE COPY, ONE VEAL,,.....0cecerereccossersseeseeessersees $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Gents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


school or any set of teachers, or of 
will, supplied with as spany copies as may be de- 
oe, oe the following yearly club rates : 
ny number of copies (more than one) mailed 
tol individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
60 a one each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no Somes can be written or 
oes on the separate pape 
papers rsfor a club ma be ordered sent ly 
toinates al addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
peeteat @ to one address, at fifty cents eac » when 80 














The papers for a club should all go toone post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mai! matter from one t-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

age clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
arge clubs may be divided into packages of tive or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additiorfal, will be 
allowed for every ten copies forin aes of either 
character. The free copies for pee rage ¢ bs cannot 
well be rent separately, but will be fuded in the 

"Addttions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
con the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 

is roportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

ools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rakes for such a length of 
e as the papers may be requ! 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Bubscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, may have the dress changed at any time 
Md thout charge. Members of Ps: kage clubs do not 

Bave this privilege, but any suc have his paper 

hanged from the package to an ind ividual address, 
by paying any cents, the difference in the price of the 
0 classes subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy y of the paper sent & a vacation address, at the 
of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 

ve cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 

ce to which they Muay it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
Both county and state. 

Ifaclub subscription is renewed by some other "4 
Bon than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 

ub he subscribes for ta os the place of the one 
SEIT TP cclintnscacstomnie couidioiennsd sdibians 
@ paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariab) Lng discontinued at 
expiration of the subscriptio: Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able allt the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
Bent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missiouari 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 

pope pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
‘age to one Spaeens, whichever may be preferred 

thee subscribe 

r Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 

27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or half- weary = subscript ions at the above rates, the 
paper FAs mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


Som D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. , 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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THE MODERN 


_STOVE POLISH 














The Rising Sun Stove Polish is “Brilliant, Odor- 
ees. Durable, and the consumer pays for notin or 
package with every purchase, 


CPMPLES of Artistie WALL PAPERS 
SAMPLES Sash 


WALLPAPERS 7555 


Mahos ) MYERS tate Warkel 91, 


__. WALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE. 


for postage on 100 samp! es; deduct it when 
gi tA Gis tnten from 2c. to 0c. @ roll. 
¥, . CapY, 815 h St., Providence, B RB. 1. 




















ATLANTIC CITY, 


Old Time 
Methods 


of treatin 

Colds an 

Coughs were 
based on the ¢ 
idea of sup- ——p 
pression. We @ 
now know § 
that “feeding a 
cold” is good'doctrine. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites, a rich fat-food, 
helps the most stubborn 
cough when ordinary medi- 
cines have failed. Pleasant 
to take; easy to digest. 
~Propared.by Soott & Borne N.Y. All druggiote, 

For Throat Troubles, Coughs, 
and Hoarseness, Brown’s 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES are a sim- 
ple, yet effective, remedy. For 
over forty years they have been 
recommended by physicians, 
and known all over the world, 
as one of the few staple Cough 
remedies. 








BOVRIL is a substantial Food for Brain, 
Nerve, Bone, and Muscle, 


BOVRIL is popular as a substitute for inju- 
rious stimul :nts, 


BOVRIL is the highest form of Nutriment 
adapted for the feeblest digestive 
powers, 


BOVRIL is perfection as a Palatable Sand- 
wich paste, 


BOVRIL makes the ‘finest Beef Tea. 


BOVRIL, Limited, London. 
51-55 FRANKLIN STREET, NEw YORK, 


bOVININE 


The Vital Extract of Beef. 
Satisfies the craving 
hunger of consump- 
tives when all else fails, 











BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE havebeen Sully toned 
one indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
ht 10 bave it on sale. Ask him for it 


D p. $. Wil TBERGER, . Prop., 283 N. 24 S8t., Phila, Pa, 





Avoid Coffee or Tea 
if youhave a Bilious 
or Nervous Tem- 
perament. 


Van Houten’s 
Cocoa 


is a most delicious 
Substitute ; 
not only a Stimulant, 
but a Nourisher, 
and 
Highly Digestible. 














INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boilin ig einer? ready. Putupini®b 
tin cans at 7Ec, STEP WHITMAN &SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 









ge: Ae Stn, 


An elegant dressing. ». 
rfumed. Removes tite impart 
8 from the scalp. Prevents 
ness, gray hair, and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick, soft 


and beautiful. All druggists or by mail 60 ots, 44 Stone St. KY. 











$13,288 Paid 
For 1490ld cuins. Save all 
you get, coined befure 1878, 


OLD COINS 





stamps for st. 
Shows hi hest prices | ald. 
W. Von ~——yP “4 urt 
Street, Boston, M 
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Safe Investments 


may be had to-day yield- 
ing 7% interest. Not 
everyone knows how to 
find them, however. Our 
book on investments is 
free, and may be of great 
value to you. 


The Provident 
Trust Cosme 


Please mention The Sunday School Times. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


80s and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 


8 7 ft FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES rarer ane 


ot ‘. FR INTERE. 
© Address, TACO! TACOMA INVEST Was 

















For T of General 
ae use of Narcotics, - rtof 
able results known in treatment of consu 


ADORESS STvanunewo 





N.J. 
On the beach. Salt pee in the house. Send for 
Mustrated booklet, 
THE CHALFONTE, 


Chautauqua Oo. Nat 
REFERENCES: { Queen Queen City Bank, 


Stay of two weeks will demonstrate superio 





=e suits NOW O OPEN 
of Throat, Lungs and Nervous System, 


eee « Commission showing most remark- 
pageton illustrated album on application. 
ty of our system over climatic treatment. 


akg 


SANITARIU 
n, N. ¥. i 104, 


Lakewood-on- /L-+-F New Yerk 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


—_—_—_ 


CERTAIN NURSERY RHYMES. 
[Ethelbert Stewart, in the Kindergarten Magazine.] 

If the characters of Dickens, Hugo, or 
Shakespeare are real to us who are grown, 
and if these literary creations influence 
the acts and thoughts of our every day; 
how infinitely more real to a child are 
Jack Horner, Jack and Jill, and the little 
and big people who live in nursery rhymes! 
What is the moral atmosphere of many of 
these rhymes? 

Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 
Stole a pig, and away he run. 

Taffy was a Welshman ; Taffy was a thief; 
Taffy came to my house and stole a leg of beef. 
Nanty, panty, Jack-a-Dandy 
Stole a piece of sugar candy. 

These are nothing more or less than a 
set of little thieves, though no sentence or 
thought of condemnation runs through 
the rhymes. Would you let your boy go 
with Tom on his pig-stealing expedition? 
Then do not permit a mental association. 
It is mental, not physical, associations 
that contaminate. 

Not only do the gamins of the nursery 
rhyme outsteal the real ones of the street, 
but the greatest kings commit petty lar- 
ceny for no apparent reason, and queens 
and nobles profit by stolen goods. 

When good (!) King Arthur ruled the land, 

He was a goodly king; 
He STOLE two pecks of barley-meal 
To make a bag-pudding. 

Taffy and Tom and Jack-a-Dandy are 
now in such good company, and their ex- 
ploits so completely justified by the moral 
code of the Round Table King, made 
famous by Tennyson, that it seems auda- 
cious to suggest to mothers and kinder- 
gartners that this is a bad crowd to intro- 
duce to the mind of their boys. 

After a thorough acquaintance with 
these kingly and plebeian pilferers, we are 
prepared to entertain the boy with a broom 
that sings: 

Money I want, and money I crave; 
If you don’t give me money, 
I’ll sweep you to the grave.” 

The “ Hold up your hands” of the high- 
wayman, the “‘ Money or your life” of the 
James gang, is thus easily adapted to the 
melodies of Mother Goose. But whoshall 
say how far it goes to adapting the mind 
of the child to such pursuits ? 

Revere..ce for life—not only the 4ife of 
another child, but of a bird, a butterfly, 
for life in the abstract—is one of the first 
things to teach a child. Life is not man- 
created; it should not under any circum- 
stances be man-destroyed. The disregard 
of life, the cheapness of it, is too painfully 
apparent to thoughtful men to-day.... 

I can remember the shudder of horror 
and the boyish tears after I went to bed, 
caused by the tale of “A Kid, a Kid.” It 





was all well enough until “the rope began 
| to hang the butcher, the butcher began to 
| kill the ox,” etc. Then I shuddered, 
Death seems to be the“only satisfactory 
thing to the poets of these old rhymes, 
Death, death, death, till our nursery 
rhymes seem like aslaughter-house! Even 
in “ Jack and Jill” there must be a broken 
crown for the amusemenf of our little 
babes, in whom a single act of wanton 
cruelty will shock and deeply pain us. 
“The froggy would a-wooing go,” but the 
inevitable tragedy terminates the court- 
ship. 

An old crow watches a tailor make a 
coat,—a crime no one recognizes until the 
tailor passes sentence of death upon his 
spectator: 

“Wife, bring me my arrow and my bow, 

That I may shoot that old carrion crow.” 

The tailor he shot, but he missed his mark, 

And shot his own sow through the heart. 
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We might say this loss of property was'| that against “The Man of — . r nn aa : 
retributive justice for the unjustifiable | “The Sentimental Traveler,” “ Sorrows | “The melancholy days have come, And Deorb hla wedded wife; (thi 
) of Werther,” or “St. Elmo.” The saddest of the year, is Absorb his wedded wt rh, (things 


attempt upon the life of the crow, but for 
the fact that the sow, too, had a sacred 
life which has been unwarrantably sacri- 
ficed. In the following specimen we have 
“capital punishment” run mad: 
The woodcock and the sparrow,— 
The little dog has burnt his tail, 
And he must be hung to-morrow. 
No innocence can escape the murderous 
man ’mongst these rhymsters: 
The white dove sat on the castle wall; 
I bend my bow, and shoot her I shall. 
Then there is 
John Ball, who shot them pl. 


Faithfulness is a crime to be punished 
with death, when the faithful one has out- 
lived its usefulness. 

Barnaby Bright was a sharp little cur ; 

He always would bark if a mouse did but stir : 

But now he’s grown old, and can no longer bark, 

He’s condemned by the parson to be HANGED 
by the clerk. 

When these rhymes and songs have 
been spun out to the hour for retiring, a 
really “ trained nurse” closes with : 

Here comes a candle to light you to bed ; 

Here comes a chopper to chop off your head. 

In an A BC book meant to teach lit- 
tle ones the alphabet, I see that 

A” is an archer 

Who shot at a frog; 
and from the illustrations we see the 
deadly effect of the shot. 

Our riddles are no better. 
men is enough : 

As I went ’cross on London bridge 

T met my sister Ann ; 

I CUT HER THROAT and SUCKED HER BLOOD, 

And let her body stand. 

No matter what may be the key to the 
riddle told in such a manner, it ought 
never to be told. Cruelties everywhere— 
cruelties that are just for fun.... * 
- [submit it to mothers and kindergart- 
ners if the atmosphere of nursery rhymes 
does not need purifying. I remember 
once my mother was horrified because a 
neighbor boy had told me an innocent 
riddle couched in language somewhat 
vulgar. Why so intolerant of vulgarity, 
and indifferent to cruelty, greediness, 
murder, and all sorts of thievery in the 
sentiment of these rhymes? 
The pictures presented to the mind of a 
child should always be good,—only good, 
pure, elevating, ennobling. We object to 
young men reading “ blood and thunder” 
novels, We condemn the literary career 
of a “ Ned Buntline,” who wrote one hun- 
dred and twenty stories in which he killed 
some,twelve thousand and five hundred 
Indians, and never let a white man get so 
much asa flesh wound. Our nursery tales 
are even more of a morgue than the blood- 
curdling tales of ‘* detectives” and Indian 
murderers. We object to our young girls 
reading the morbid, -sentimental novels 
that infest our libraries and cheap book- 
stores, yet we teach our very little girls to 
sing : 





One speci- 


Oh, don’t you remember, a long time ago, 

Two poor little babes—their names I don’t 
know— 

Were stolen away, one bright summer’s day, 

And lost in the woods, as some people say ? 


And when it was night, how sad was their 
plight ! 

The moon had gone down, and the stars gave 
no light. 

They sat side by side and bitterly cried : 

Poor babes in the wood !—they laid down and 
died. 


And when they were dead, a robin so red 

Brought strawberry leaves and over them 
spread, 

And sang them a song the whole day long,— 

Poor babes in the woods! poor babes in the 
woods | 


From whom is reform to come? From 
thinking mothers, from conscientious 
kindergartners, who, by creating an im- 
perative demand for more wholesome and 
healthy nursery rhymes and songs, will 
insure the supply. 








Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough go tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 

Be willing to pay a little more, 
Pittsburgh. Go. A. MACBETH Co. 





won a 
splendid 
victory! 
| “ Pittsburgh 
Lamp” is that victory. 

No more trouble with 
lamps, and a better light be- 
sides. 

See primer for particulars. 


PitTsBuRGH Brass Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW Leather gets old 
without Vacuum Leather 
Oil; 25c, and your money 
,back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 

















CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


When from domestic scener &8 man aie wast, 
use - 


LD DUST. 


Will quickly disa; r; 
For lo! around his Tumble home 


is busy 6 
ousecleaning waxeth F 


‘airbank’s 








GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER 


Makes radical change in a household by ee | work easier, 
shorter and less wt Try itin yours, Sold everywhere, 
Ibs. for 25 cents. 
Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., CHICAGO, 
St 


uis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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Get the Genuine. 


If you suffer with lame back, especially in the morning, 
A.tcock’s PLASTERS are a sure relief. 

If you cannot sleep, try an ALLcock PtasTER, well up between 
shoulder-blades—often relieves. Try this before 
you resort to opiates. 

If any of your muscles are lame—joints stiff—feel as if they 
wanted oiling—or if you suffer with any local pains or 
aches, these plasters will relieve you. 

If you use them once you will realize why so many plasters 
have been made in imitation of them. Like all good ° 
things they are copied as closely as the law allows, 


Don’t be duped by taking an imitation when it is as 4 


easy to get the genuine. 


If you always insist upon having | 
POROU 


ALLCOCKS crasters 


and never accept a substitute, you will not be disappointed. 
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PULPIT FURNITURE 


- 
L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
GEO, D. SWAN. ste, Chane, OS was, 
246 South Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


A.B 








Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
$.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Prey chandeliers °° 07 Swelling 
& Ea) We makea apectadte of church lighting. 
Ait) a Agent for celebrated Bailey Reflector. 

— . J. WEIDENER, 
DE No. ss scuth 24 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BAnnees FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 

ad oh or Silk or merino. Iron mer 

Se. Send for ree. 
©. A. HART & ©O., 133 N. 34 Phila., Pa. 
FLAGS AND BANNERS. 


sIsCO B Baltimore, Md. 
Send for ili catalogue. 




















ae rr case See 7 
TABLISH MANUF; 
CHURCH BELLS ¢:4t 
mesma Sirs at Sti itions, up. 
BUCKEYE BEL! FOUNORY, 
Wee 


PANELED 














Permanent and attractive for 
churches, halls,and stores. Send 


A MAT’S A MAT, 
so is a dress a dress,—but qualities vary. Why not 
buy the best when it’s cheapest. No mat wears like 
the Hartman Flexible. 
“ - HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falis, Pa. 
an: + Bronches : 102 Chambers Street, New York; 508 State Street, 
SHARTMAN FLEXIBLE. MM Oni joriinonials wea ren ne seam Ga. Catalogue 
Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “‘ Hartman,” 
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For morbid sentimentality I will put 


for be and estimates to 
A, NORTHROP 4 CO., 
, Pa. 


METAL 
CEILINGS Pitteburg, F 


The International Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) 


Every Sunday-school teacher should have a copy of the pocket edition 
of the International Sunday-school lessons. It is a little book (2% 4 inches 
containing all the lessons of the year, with both the Common and the Revise 
Version given in full on opposite pages, and 52 blank pages for notes, The 
booklet is printed on thin, tough paper, and can be conveniently carried in the 
vest pocket. Just the thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd 
minutes. Choice enough, for a gift to teachers or scholars, 

Single copy, neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold, by 
mail, 25 cents; five or more copies, 20 cents each. Bound in fine leather, 50 
cents; five cr more copies, 40.cents each. 


' For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 
Worry! Hurry! Flurry! are all avoided by the 


tse of 
SAPOLIO! 


Sor quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your house-cleaning 
and yet do it well? Then try this method: A 
@mall bow! of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
and you will do more cleaning than a pail of water 
and three cakes of ordinary soap. No. 33, 












Playing, 


& or in any occupation in- 
* cidental to a woman’s 
life, from childhood 
A to ‘motherhood a. 
there is nothin 
healthful, com pt 
able and graceful as 


FERRIS'GOOD SENSE | 
Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
mp buckle at hip for 
supporters. 
Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes. 
Various shapes—iong, 
short or medium. 


gre 




















JAPANESE ANEMONES. 


These charming Japanese Anemones are 
Geservedly great favorites with all who love 
and own a garden; not only for their great 
and lasting beauty, but ajso on account of 
their being at their best during the late Sum- 
mer and Autumn months, a time when such 
flowers are much needed to brighten up our 


flower beds and shrubbery borders. The 
blooms will last fully a week in water, if cut 
when freshly opened. They are rfectly 


hardy, and need no skilful cultivation, but 
they do best when planted in a deep rich soil, 
flowering as freely whether the season be a 
wet or dry one. When grown in groups these 
plants can be best seen and most fully hs a 
ciated. Single plants, 25 cents, five for $1.00. 

Our new catalogue tells of hardy Trees, Shrubs, 
Plan Fruit, and our special stock of Rhodo- 
dendrons, It will interest all whe are interested in 
guch matters. We send it FREE. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES, 


Chestnut Hill, Philada., Pa. , 
Wa. Warner ‘Harper, Manager. 
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Hints on Child-Training. 


By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 








school or the Sunday-school. 


This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing, of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 

The Christian Register, of BoSton, says : 


“ This book is not the work of 


The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull’s object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it, 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
important as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 
teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 74%4X5 % inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


They are marked throughout by wisdom 
There is as much 


He respects the individuality ot 


The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volame for the training of parents and 


Canvassers wanted. 
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ECONOMY 





half thoqnem 











GARDEN. 


uantity of seeds will answer, because 90 per 


minate, 
There will be no \-_ ~ labor. 
beew no seconds. Easily 
ER’S GARDEN \CALENDAI 
garden topics offering the best Seeds, B 





“= DREER’S SEEDS 


cent. 
Yees quantity of manure will produce eocher peou 

Your crops will be of the he first 
marketed or Rfer i for the table 


bs, Plants, and’ requl- 
sites, large col’d plate of French Cannes, mailed for 6c. postage. 


juexay A. DBEER, 714 Chestaut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








book of 172 pages, containing beauti- 
ful plates painted from nature, 


@ (STIG 


Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever 
offered, and are attracting world-wide notice. 


*4s23- + CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








Farm Annual for 1893732 


that has ever been issued. It is a handsome 


2 FED 


Philadelphia 


ERIN 


PIA 





A postal will bring 
you the book. It 
will pay WwW well. 
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ON THEIR 


OWN 
ROOTS. 


BY 


This is the specialty of the 


te 
neighbor. We prepay the 
| antee the safe delivery of 
it will 
in the art of 









growing establishment in the world. It is the 
means by which the fame of the D. & C. Roses 
has been extended to every part of the land. 
If you live on the other side of the Continent 
nebles you to buy the Roses you love best, 
from Rose headquarters, as easily and satis- 
factorily as though you were our next door 
, and guar- 
ie flower; all you 
ve to do is to plant It in pot or garden, and 
grow and bloom as sturdily as it would 
in the aome of its birth. Ifyou are not ex- ! 


perienced flower srowing, our 
new “Gaide to Rese Culture” will give 
you the knowledge and experience it has 
taken us twenty-five years to acquire. 
usa line and receive it free, together with a 


Teccese with Mowers) Se 
The Dingee & Conard Co. 


Rose Growers and Seedsmen, 
WEST GROVE, PA. 


Manufacturer of 


“CROWN” 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


tal) if you wish a Piano = 


“CENT SENT BE 


is Fay ek our address, 
Pian ane verse 


mbout the the 
= 


Gatahogas t 


tones. Ask and pay how it's do 
GEO. P. BENT.(Clerk x bows tegdous. eogve UL. (Estab. iene). 





MASON & HAMLIN 





Sold for cash and easy 


Send for illustrated Cetalogu 
Rose 


New styles just — 


NEW YORE. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





ORGANS & & PIANOS 











the leaves of this 


Drop send by mail, 


following : 























“The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit sit only advertisements that are 


grand 
bordered with cream 
ers very large and 
grance. 


white; 


efter year. 
makes a most magnificent plant. It 

blooms several weeks earlier 
the other sorts, which greatly adds 
to its value. For only 5c. we will 
iy postpaid, all of the 
of the Lovely 
Kew Variegated Tuberose; 1 
of the Excelsior Pearl Tuberose; 
1 bulb, New Seedling Giadiolt; 2 
free bloomers; 1 pkt. 


LOVELY NEW VARIEGATED TUBEROSE 


ere 
flow- 


exquisite fre- 


It 


bulb 





free. 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO, Fioral Park, N.Y. 


Simply Perfect. 





Dr. Wakner’s PERFECTION WAISTS 


for Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


The perfection of ease and comfort. The 
perfection of style and fit. The perfection 
of workmanship and material. 

No stiff, uncomfortable bones or reeds; 
front and sides steels removable if desired ; 
patent flexible tape buttons and adjustable 
shoulder straps. 

Prices: Ladies’, $1 ; Young Ladies’, Bsc; 
Misses’, 75c.; Children’ s, 65¢.; Infants’, 

By mail ioc. extra, For sale by lea ~ 
merchants. 


WARNER BROS., 359 BROADWAY, N.Y, ' 


Dress Stylishty 


**Do you know that 

can dren stylishly at a 
ate cost by having .' 
dresses and wraps 

the right place ? 

We are manufacturers of 
Dresses and Wraps, and make ev- 
ery garment to erder, thus insur- 
ing epertectfitand auish. We pay 


the express charges to your town. 





Our New Sp: Catalogue 
contains illustratio deacrip- 
tions and prices of Jackets and 


Blazers from $3.75 to $85; Capes 
to $40; Eton and Blazer Suits 
aloe: *Tallor-made Suits $l7to 
Silk Waista, et c., ete. ; 
“We will send you our cata- / 
logue od with new measure- 
m (which insures a 
Sertect fi, a 48 inch tape meas- 
ure, and an assortment of samples 
of stylish dress goods and cloak- 
ings to select from, on receipt of 
four cents pos t+) aa 
select any style o dress 0 
from our cosuioene, and ‘we wil vake ft to order or you. 
We also sell dress 3 and cloakings, at from § cents 
deatre per a a have your oa material and 
itmade in’ orwead, we will make it up for 
's. 


foes given’ cen our catalogue, Please mention Tar 

ou _ write. We invite ladies who 
reside in New 3 York 0 visit our salesroom, { 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., { 
a1 Wooster Street, New York. 


5)éft. long. 33 in. wide. 
Wa Perfect in every respect. 
mae Long softfur. Silver White 
; @ or Grey. Suitable for any 
=a Parlor or Reception Hall, 
Moth proof. Sent 0, O. D, 
= on approval. 
LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
& BENHAM, 
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4 Our illustrated book on 
; Carpets and Cur- j 








ORE 


OUND SHOULDERS; the 


is the only reliable Shoul- { 
der Brace and Suspender 
combined, also a perfect 
Skirt Supporter. 


Sold by Druggists and General 

Stores, or sent postpaid on receipt ( 
of $ 50 - air, silk-faced, or 

chest measure. ( 

_ Pa. j 





ra 9 a err or rr 


by return mail, fall ry 

on tive circulars of 
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in any style poany qoeeme,.® or is 
men and enlidren Garmen 

ou. 
Address ¥ eal ae 





The New Waukinhcie 
Saves Discomfort, 
Saves Darning. 
Wonld you like an Illustrated Booklet free? 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
lane ———— dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc..in th nited States. Send for samplesand prices. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway. Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 
ar $e ane “EVER READY" 
=t DRESS STAY irene but thom. 


TPSILANTI ORESS STAY MFG. CO., Yosiianti, Michigas. 




















bers any money that they 





trustwo y . Should, however, ap advertisement ofa es ast having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted. 
publisher will refund to subscri lose thereb, 
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